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Ir you’RE a Scotsman or a twentieth-century devotee of 
Benjamin Franklin, one of your first New Year’s resolu- 
tions is indicated on our back cover. Because our price 
goes up on February 1, you’d best fight inflation by ex- 
tending your subscription at the old rates now. It makes 
no difference when your sub expires—perhaps you even 
renewed it a few weeks ago; you can still extend it for 
one, two or three years now at the old rates. A three-year 
extension, at $11, will give you 156 issues of THE New 
LeapeR, which would cost you $31.20 at the newsstand— 
quite a hefty saving. A two-year extension gives you 104 
issues for $8.50, instead of $20.80—also an appreciable eco- 
nomy. And a one-year extension at $5 gives you 52 issues, 
which would normaliy set you back $10.40. You must act 
on this offer before February 1, however. 

We’re offering this one-month bargain as a recompense 
to our devoted followers, even though the coming price in- 
crease has been staved off for many, many months. Our 15- 
cents-a-copy, $5-a-year rate, adopted in 1950, was out of line 
with comparable publications within two years. In the in- 
flation attendant on the Korean War, publication and paper 
costs rose again and again, and almost all weekly maga- 
zines quickly passed the rise on to their readers. A quick 
look at these magazines will disclose that most are selling 
for 25 cents, with a year’s subscription in the neighborhood 
of $7. Lacking a substantial volume of advertising. we were 
in less of a position to resist rising costs. Nevertheless. we 
held out as long as we could, hoping not to have to price 
even one reader out of our market. Not only did we main- 
tain our prices; we gave greater service, providing seven 
costly special supplements in the course of 1955. But when 
we were hit by another rise in publication costs a few weeks 
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ago, we could not hold out. A minimum rise—to 20 cents a 


copy and $6 a year—could be delayed no longer. We 
decided, however, to give our old faithfuls one to three 
years to avoid paying the increase; hence the special ex. 
tension offer. We also decided to increase our output of 
special sections so far as feasible; there will be more of 


them in the year ahead, thus providing the same reading) 
value for $6 as we did for $5. We hope you'll take this 


decision kindly; if you’re smart, you'll take a three-year 
extension now and face your own budget problems in 1959 
or 1960. 

Free Reprints: Did you like Simon Wolin’s pamphlet, 
“Communism’s Postwar Decade” (NL, December 26)? If 
you need additional copies, you can obtain them free from 


the Tamiment Institute, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3) 


N. Y. Though demand has been heavy, the Institute has 


announced it will reprint enough copies to meet all orders 

Passinc: Samuel Charney, who died on. Christmas Evef 
at 72, was perhaps the greatest of Yiddish literary critics.) 
Writing under the name of S. Niger in Yiddish, Hebrew) 
and Russian, he tempered, mellowed and enriched the work} 


of two generations of grateful young writers. His life was 
neither more nor less than the search for wisdom in all 
places, and its keynote was reverence for the purity of the 
written word. Though sympathetic from the start to both 
democratic socialism and labor Zionism, he eschewed the 
role of ideologist for that of loving critic, testing the deeds 
of contemporary movements against the vision of teachers 
from Amos to Tolstoy. Respect for learning meant no dry 
pedantry to him, but a tender alertness to the voices of men 
past and present. For this he was most admired, and is 
most mourned. 
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By Oscar Pollak 


Y traveling companions in Rus- 
Mi: regarded it merely as a 
foreign land which they sought to 
understand and to reach understand- 
ing with. But for me, the only Social- 
ist member of the delegation, there 
was another great problem: The 
Soviet Union calls itself a socialist 
state, and its system includes a 
planned economy and vast collective 
institutions; would I decide there 
that the Soviet brand was real social- 
ism? 

I had been to America, where capi- 
talism, somewhat modernized, main- 
tains an obviously flourishing econ- 
omy, boasts enormous technological 
and organizational achievements, and 
steadily raises the living standard 
of most workers; yet I did not be- 
come an adherent of capitalism. Now, 
having returned from Russia, I am 
the same Socialist I was before. 

The Soviet Union is also a land of 
great achievements. It remains, nev- 
ertheless, not socialism’s fulfilment 
but its disenchantment. 

This disenchantment is history. 
When I was young, the Socialist 
movement was imbued with a feel- 
ing of the triumphant power of cor- 
rect understanding and doctrine. The 
working class was the bearer of the 
future. If a worker was bad, poverty 
and lack of education had made him 
80; if economic and social relations 
were ameliorated, people would also 
become better. To be sure, sociolo- 
gists called this the fallacy of vulgar 
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Change in Russia? —Two Articles 





A Trip to the USSR 


Austrian editor finds European Russia depressing, Soviet Asia a challenge 





Oscar Pollak, Editor of the Vienna daily Arbeiter-Zeitung, was the only Social- 
ist member of an Austrian press delegation which recently returned from an 
extensive tour of the Soviet Union. In the past, Mr. Pollak has been widely 
read by Europeans for his knowledgeable and insightful analyses of Soviet 
and world developments. When he was among ihe first to predict that Khrush- 
chey would supplant Malenkov, the Soviet Occupation authorities confiscated 
copies of the issue containing his prediction—a week before the actual change. 





ture of social development; but this 
faith made the Socialist movement 
young, strong and inspiring. 

Our faith suffered two painful cor- 
rectives in recent decades. First, it 
turned out that impoverished masses 
could be followers of fascism, that 
proletarians could be SS sadists. And 
then the Soviet Union showed that 
collectivization of the economy does 
not necessarily lead to human libera- 
tion. After thirty years of Soviet rule. 
there is no socialism in Russia, and 
the people who live there are capable 
of the rapes and deportations, of the 
abysmal lack of all culture, which we 
Austrians experienced when the Red 
Army arrived in 1945, 

Since these disenchantments, inter- 
national democratic has 
laid greater stress on freedom and 
become more humanistic; while Com- 
munism, certainly while Stalin was 
alive, became more dictatorial, in- 
human and hostile to freedom. 

Has a real change occurred since 
Stalin’s death? Has the Soviet Union 
become more peaceful, more open to 
the world, more prepared to reach 
an understanding? 

The mere fact of visits by groups 
of foreign journalists like our own 
indicates that it has—with reserva- 
tions. These foreign delegations, of 


socialism 


the most varied type and composi- 
tion, are now a permanent institution 
in Russia; on our trip, we encoun- 
tered at least a dozen other groups. 
They are allowed to see almost every- 
thing they ask, but the choice of spe- 
cific sites is, of course, made by the 
guides. Nor is talking with people— 
even if one knew Russian and were 
dependent on_ interpreters—a 
means of probing the real feelings of 
the population. Russians show no re- 
luctance to speak to foreigners—in- 
deed, we found them extremely 
friendly—but long years have, after 
all, accustomed them to regard any 
delegation as facto 


not 


foreign ipso 
friendly to the regime. 

This having been said, it must be 
reported that our group never heard 
any criticism of the regime or saw 
any sign of discontent, let alone re- 
bellion—apart from the minor com- 
motion which arose in front of a 
Tiflis food store, apparently because 
an expected item was not available. 
In fact, we found that the very idea 
of asking whether the regime under 
which they lived was good or bad 
seemed inconceivable to the Russians. 
Whether the impassive faces of 
many people in the street expressed 
dull resignation or contentment, I 
would not presume to say. 


It would, to be sure, be unjust not 
to mention that on our visits to the 
Kremlin historical collections, the 
museums and picture galleries. we 
always saw a great many interested 
visitors, guided school tours and simi- 
lar educational groups. All education 
in Russia is collective and apparently 
superbly organized—and, of course, 
completely uncritical. 

One should also say a word about 
the radio, which blares incessantly 
from morning to night throughout the 
land: and about the press, which is 
one of the chief means of enforcing 
conformity. Nothing astounded the 
Russians we met as much as the in- 
formation that our delegation repre- 
sented newspapers with points of view 
which were politically opposed to one 
another. On our visit to Pravda, we 
were impressed by the tremendous 
technological apparatus: a Moscow 
circulation of almost 2.5 million 
(next year, it will be even larger). 
with almost as many copies printed 
in various other cities—unaltered 
pages from the Moscow edition, with- 
out any local section. 

Yuri Zhukov, the acting editor of 
Pravda, confirmed this in our conver- 
sation with him, and we saw it with 
our own eyes in various cities: The 
local papers print many of the offi- 
cial announcements from Pravda and 
Izvestia in identical form one day 
later. But nowhere in the entire multi- 
million Soviet press does one find a 
local item: an accident, a crime, some 
piece of human fortune or misfor- 
tune. The local incident, the human 
being is nowhere to be seen; at most, 
one reads of some Stakhanovite set- 
ting a production record, or else a 
(carefully selected) complaint about 
the poor functioning of some bureau 
or factory. The skyscrapers, the con- 
struction work, the collective organi- 
zation are overpowering; the human 
being is nothing. He doesn’t count. 
He doesn’t appear. 

That is the essence of life without 
democracy. That is the relative equal- 
ity of life under the Soviet system— 
an equality for which the Soviet citi- 
zen pays with the loss of his freedom. 


On our very first evening in Mos- 
cow, we were shown a film which 
featured pictures of the May Day 
celebration. It was less. a celebration, 
however, than a military parade. 
Row on row, column on column, lined 
up straight as a string, marched past 
with “eyes right” and bayonets or 
machine-pistols gleaming—‘“like un- 
der Hitler,” one of my colleagues said 
softly. Only at the end were there 
working-class gymnasts and athletes, 
unarmed but lined up just as straight. 
machine-like beneath red banners. It 
didn’t make my heart beat faster; it 
merely made me sad. 

We saw in Russia that the material 
level of life, despite unmistakable ef- 
forts to raise it in recent years, has 
not yet approached that enjoyed by 
workers in the advanced Western 
countries. What is more, it is not the 
same for everyone. In the Soviet 
Union, too, there are two classes: One 
rides in automobiles, the other in 
overcrowded streetcars: one lives in 
new apartment houses, the other in 
old wooden shacks. Even Rakhim- 
berdi Tokhtabayev, a collective-farm 
chairman who gave us a moving ac- 
count of the altered lot of the “ 
lage poor,” belonged, by comparison 
with the “small” peasants in the 
wheat- and cottonfields, to the Soviet 
bourgeoisie—whose power and better 
living conditions, unlike the capitalist 


vil- 


bourgeoisie, rest not on ownership 
but on the right of use. It is a mana- 
gerial class based on function in the 
state apparatus, on being more rather 
than having more. Yet, by the very 
nature of this managerial class, the 
lines separating classes in Russia are 
not as sharp as in the capitalist 
world; passage from one class to the 
other, ascent from the laboring to the 
functionary stratum, is easier. The 
intelligent faces, relaxed manner and 
relatively good clothing of the stu- 
dents at Moscow University indicate 
this. 

Our visit to the University also 
drove home another point: There was 
no distinction between Europe and 
Asia, between a student from Mos- 
cow and one from Mongolia. Under 


the Soviet dictatorship, ethnic equal- 
ity is a fact. After the subjugation of 


various national groups 


were deprived of their national intel- 





(Balts, | 


Georgians, Armenians, etc.), they | 


ligentsia; later on, however, their | 


national identity was furthered and | 
intelligentsia 


a new Communist 
trained. 


This process was particularly ef. | 
fective among the Asian peoples of | 


Russia, who had previously had no 
national intelligentsia at all (as we 
learned from our visit to the Uzbeks) 
These people obtained two things 
from Communism for the first time: 





land for rice and bread, and a script | 


for their own languages. 
This leads me to the strongest sin- 


gle conclusion which emerged from | 


our journey through the Soviet Un- 
ion: Communist dictatorship has 
created anything but a paradise for 
the workers of European Russia, but 
in wide areas of Asia it has given 
peasant peoples more than they ever 
had before. 

The great Soviet opportunities for 
domestic economic growth, and prob- 
ably also for further external expan- 
sion, lie in Asia. One gets the impres- 
sion that Moscow’s striving for peace 
and coexistence in Europe corre- 
sponds to a genuine need; here the 
Russians plan no aggression, but are 
merely seeking to secure the status 
quo. At the same time, one gets the 
impression that in Asia they feel not 
only secure but triumphant. 

The free world will have to do far 
more than before—and immediately 
—to improve material conditions in 
Asia, to combat hunger, if the advance 
of Communism is to be halted there. 
Military pacts and bases are not 
enough. If we continue to pour money 
into the pockets of various kings, 
generals and feudal lords, instead of 
spending it on peasants and irrigation 
projects, we will witness the downfall 
of other Chiang Kai-sheks. One 
Uzbek collective-farmer told us: “In 
the old days, it all belonged to the 
Bey. ...” We can no longer defend 
Asia with beys—only with the peas- 
ants and with land reform. 
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Communism is a ‘crisis’ movement, but its adherents are 


human—so its leaders must periodically relax pressure 


MOSCOW'S PAUSE 
THAT REFRESHES 


By G. F. Hudson 


a IDEA that there has been a fundamental change 
in the political order of the Soviet Union since the 
death of Stalin is very widespread, and from time to time 
it is reinforced by reports of travelers who are able from 
their own experience to compare the Russia of today with 
the Russia of a few years ago. Thus Edward Crankshaw, 
revisiting Russia for the first time since 1947, tells us that 
“the Soviet Union is growing up” and that an “over- 
riding principle of collectivity and institutionalism” has 
taken the place of Stalin’s despotic and arbitrary rule. 
Inside the Soviet Union, he says, it is possible to feel 
a “transformation in the style of government and the 
consequent lightening of the atmosphere.” What is most 
remarkable on a historical view of Western opinion about 
the Soviet regime since its foundation is how often ob- 
servers have hailed the dawn of a new era and have 
discerned a liberalizing of the regime, an easing of the 
pressure of the Soviet state on the Russian people and 
an end to tyranny and terror, Yet, somehow or other, 
each of these periods of relaxation has been followed by 
a re-tightening of control, a new wave of fanaticism and 
persecution. It may be, of course, that in each case the 
reaction (or, as it may also be regarded, the renewal of 
the revolution) has been due entirely to special circum- 
stances which are unlikely to recur. But it is also possible 
that this alternation between periods of extreme tension 
and periods of relative relaxation is a form of develop- 
ment inherent in the nature of the Soviet state as a 
single-party regime dedicated to a revolutionary idea. 





G. F. Hudson is one of England’s most astute political 
commentators. A fellow of All Soul’s College, Oxford 
who has served in the British Foreign Office, he is author 
of several books on Asia and a regular writer for the 
Economist, Twentieth Century and other journals. His 
last New Leaner article, “Asia in the Wings,” appeared 
in our Geneva issue last July 18. 
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KHRUSHCHEV (WITH INDIAN CASTEMARK) 


The central point of Communist doctrine is the theory 
of the party as an élite first aiming at, and then perma- 
nently possessing, absolute political power, and using it 
to carry through the transition to a socialist society. 
When power has been gained, the revolutionary élite be- 
comes a class of rulers and administrators, exercising an 
unlimited authority over a people which has no alterna- 
tive but to vote for the only legal party. Communist rule 
is, in effect, a narrow oligarchy and its permanence de- 
pends—apart from its apparatus of police coercion—on 
two things: on the unity, cohesion and discipline of the 
party itself and on a sense of social or national insecurity 
in the population sufficient to make it accept the party 
dictatorship as necessary and justified. 

Neither of these conditions is easily fulfilled. The party, 
as an association of human beings bound together by a 
common purpose but without any automatic or hereditary 
grading of membership, is liable to factional cleavages in 
which genuine differences of opinion are mingled with 
personal rivalries for leadership; the common faith can 
never be so perfectly defined as to exclude the possibility 
of divergent interpretations, and questions of current 
tactics can produce conflicts of view as acute as contro- 
versy over basic principles. It is no simple matter, there- 
fore, to hold such an organization together, and in its 
domination over the masses of the people it cannot rely 
for obedience on any traditional loyalties or ancient 
habits of blind submission to authority; it has itself 
largely destroyed these loyalties and habits and created 
an insubordination which can only be overcome by a 
combination of political terror with well directed propa- 
ganda proving the indispensability of the party and its 
measures. 

The Communist party, an instrument created for revo- 
lutionary struggle, is structurally adapted to situations of 
intense conflict. Its proper environment is a state of siege. 
The Communist is a trained warrior who is at his best 








under fire; as a professional of the Marxist class struggle. 
he must always be ready for battle with the class enemy, 
disciplined, vigilant and resolute. But human beings can- 
not live indefinitely in a state of maximum tension; the 
grimmest warrior needs some relaxation from the strain 
of fighting, and even the most zealous Communist may 
reach the point of nervous exhaustion if driven too hard 
for too long. 

It is necessary, too, to know when to break off an 
action, when to avoid battle with an over-powerful oppo- 
nent or to renounce plans which would impose too great 
a strain on the auxiliaries and supporters of the party. 
Retreat is sometimes necessary, and troops must be with- 
drawn from the line and rested before being again com- 
mitted to the fray. Hence the wisdom of temporary 
disengagement and quiescence, of decisions “to take one 
step backward in order to take two steps forward,” of the 
pause that consolidates the forces of the revolution while 
it lulls the foe into a false sense of security. The essential 
condition of such relaxations, however, is that they must 
not last too long or go too far; the momentum of the 
recessive movement must not be allowed to reach the 
point at which the unity and power of the party are 
threatened with dissolution. But this is a very real danger. 
The party’s fighting morale rapidly declines in conditions 
of ease and tranquillity: the warriors who fought in 
comradeship on the battlefield begin to contend with one 
another. and meanwhile, outside the ranks of their ex- 
clusive company, heads are raised from the midst of the 
subject population and critical questions are heard, indi- 
cations of a menacing unrest. It is time once more to 
sound the trumpet, to proclaim the state of siege and to 
order every man to his station for action against the 
enemy. 

But what if the enemy has disappeared? This is a 
special problem that arises for Communists at the stage 
when socialism has been achieved. The mystique of Com- 
munism as a revolutionary force is one of insurrection 
against an oppressing and exploiting class; with the 
seizure of power, this class has to be crushed and liqui- 
dated. Thus all large landowners and capitalists were 
eliminated in Russia after the October Revolution. Later. 
all those who, without belonging to the former ruling 
classes, have stakes in private ownernship of the means 
of production, have to be expropriated and brought into 
subjection to public or collective economic agencies. This 
likewise is a task for the revolutionary dictatorship, and 
it was accomplished in Russia by the liquidation of the 
“nepmen” and the forcible collectivization of the peas- 
antry under Stalin at the beginning of the Thirties. 

But once all the possessing classes have been dispos- 
sessed. where is the target for the battle-trained militancy 
of the revolutionary party and the justification for its 
dictatorial powers? There is still, of course, the task of 
directing and administering the socialized economy, but 
constructive economic activity does not in itself involve 


hatred and violence against human beings, and in Marxist 
theory, which the Communists have never repudiated, the 
transition from mere socialism to the final stage of | 
full “communism” requires, not the maintenance of | 
dictatorship, but the “withering away of the state.” | 
As long, however, as the new society is in serious | 





danger from internal plots to “restore a regime of | 
landlords and capitalists” 
ist encirclement,” it can be claimed that all power | 
must be concentrated in the hands of the party as | 
the defender of the revolution. 

Fortunately for the party, there is not likely to be 
any shortage of dangers for an indefinite time to 
come; capitalist encirclement will remain as long as 
there are capitalist countries and domestic conspir- 
acies will exist whenever the police have instructions | 
to discover them. The only difference from the early 
days of the revolution is that since the liquidation of | 
the former propertied classes in Russia the internal | 
enemy can only be an auxiliary of the external. The 
remnants of the dispossessed classes cannot be taken 
seriously as a major political force, and it cannot be 
admitted that there is widespread discontent among 
the masses of the people. The internal danger to the 
state, therefore, can only consist of self-seeking in- 
dividuals who sell themselves to the secret agencies 


or externally from “capital- | 


oS Se 


of imperialism; it is as a fifth column of aggressive 
foreign powers that they are formidable, not only by 
their own strength. But such persons may be found any- 
where and no outward profession of faith or duration 
of service to the revolution can be guarantee against their 
treason, as witness the cases of Trotsky, Bukharin, Tukha- | 
chevsky, Yagoda and Beria. 

The party needs its enemy, but the only adequate and 
admissible enemy is a foreigner, and all internal dissent 
or opposition must be represented as defection to the ex- 
ternal foe. This necessity of the regime imposes in the 
long run certain limitations on Soviet foreign policy. 
Foreign policy has its own problems and requirements. 
and its conflicts may be real enough, whether the oppo- 
nent is a genuinely aggressive power such as Nazi Ger- 
many or an alliance formed, like NATO, to counteract the 
Soviet Union’s own expansion. 

But even when there is a favorable external situation 
and diplomatic ends are best served through a develop- 
ment of friendly relations, there may be a pressure from | 
internal politics for a renewal of tension. This is the ex- | 
planation of the extraordinary, and for most Western | 
statesmen unexpected, behavior of the Soviet Union at 
the end of the last war. The American government and 
people were then in a mood of yielding appeasement: 
the armed forces of the Western Allies were being de- | 
mobilized at headlong speed; the process of satellization 
in Eastern Europe was being carried on with nothing 
more than a few feeble protests from Western diplomacy. 
The situation called for at least a show of friendly feeling 
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SOVIET ‘COLLECTIVE 
LEADERS' 30 YEARS 
AGO: STALIN, RYKOV, 
ZINOVIEV, BUKHARIN 


to reassure the West while Russia consolidated her gains; 
there was no need at all from any motives of foreign 
policy for the venomous invective of the anti-Western 
propaganda that was launched almost immediately after 
Germany’s surrender or the directives which cut short 
the early spontaneous fraternization of Russian and West- 
ern Allied forces in Central Europe. 

The deliberate cultivation of ill-will which then took 
place was dictated by an internal crisis of the Soviet 
Union. During the war Marxist-Leninist principles had 
had to take second place to simple Russian patriotism, 
and the position of the party had been correspondingly 
weakened. Russian civilians deported by the Germans and 
the invading Russian troops themselves had seen stand- 
ards of living, not merely of the bourgeoisie but also of 
the working class, much higher than those of their own 
country. In spite of official playing-down of the Western 
share in the common war effort, very friendly feelings 
toward the Western Allies had developed on account of 
their parallel military victories and their Lend-Lease and 
UNRRA aid, and there was a new curiosity about the way 
of life of these unknown nations that had become Russia’s 
partners in war. With millions of men in the Army ex- 
posed to alien influences beyond the Soviet frontiers and 
vague aspirations everywhere for a new deal for the 
Russian people after the sufferings of the “Great Patri- 
otic War,” the Communist authorities turned their great 
propaganda machine to the task of explaining that 
the Western democracies were deeply hostile to Russia, 
that all their deeds were evil, and that any Soviet citizen 
who might be attracted by their culture would be guilty 
of the crime of “bourgeois cosmopolitanism.” This was 
the real beginning of the “cold war” long before the 
Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan or the North At- 
lantic Alliance. 

Today we are—or rather were before the recent Mol- 
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otov performance at the meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
—living in the period of the “Geneva spirit” and “peace- 
ful coexistence,” and this corresponds to the measure of 
relaxation that has taken place internally in the Soviet 
Union since the death of Stalin. In the field of foreign 
policy, the new phase has certainly brought gains to the 
Soviet government; the cold war had led to an impasse in 
which the universal alarm had brought about a maximum 
unity and strength of opposition to Soviet policies, where- 
as the gleams of Muscovite sunshine have had consider- 
able effect in melting the resolution of the free world. 
But would a prolonged period of peaceful coexistence, 
with a real settlement of outstanding issues, be conducive 
to the maintenance of the Communist party’s totalitarian 
power in Russia? How long would the Russian people 
continue to put up with the system if they were once con- 
vinced that they were not living in a hostile world? In 
the long run, cold war appears to be the climate of 
health for a Communist party-state. 

Those observers, however, who claim that this time the 
leopard really has changed his spots, lay great stress on 
the “collective” character of the present Soviet leader- 
ship—which is also a stock theme of current Soviet propa- 
ganda. This collectivity is apparently to be regarded as a 
guarantee against recurrences of major unpleasantness in 
Soviet policy either at home or abroad, and it is implied 
that anything in the past that may have brought Commu- 
nist rule into disrepute was the personal responsibility of 
Stalin and died with him. There is no longer, it seems, 
any “dictator” in Russia and the new men, unlike the 
immediate successors of Lenin, are able to work together 
as a team on a basis of equality. Thus Mr. Crankshaw 
tells us: 

“No matter how deep the hunger for a father figure 
among the Soviet masses .. . it is clear that the Soviet 
élite feel no need of one and are determined to do with- 








out one. . . . [Khrushchev] is quite plainly the biggest 
force in the leadership today, but it is no less plain that 
he holds his position by general consent and that he is not 
being built up into a new Stalin.” 

Much the same thing, however, was being said about 
the party leadership by Western observers even in the 
period which is now recognized as that of Stalin’s per- 
sonal rule, not to speak of the earlier period after the 
death of Lenin when no single individual had an acknowl- 
edged position of primacy in the party. It was the Webbs 
who, after their visit to Russia in the early Thirties, ex- 
plained the official cult of Stalin as a concession to the 
emotional needs of the masses, but argued that the upper 
ranks of the party were quite unimpressed by it, and 
that policy was in fact made collectively by the party’s 
higher organs of authority. 

It is now held, however, that even if Khrushchev is in 
a position similar to Stalin’s during the latter’s rise to 
supreme power, his temperament is so unlike Stalin’s that 
no similar outcome is to be expected. Khrushchev, it ap- 
pears, is really a much nicer man. According to Mr. 
Crankshaw: 

“His appeal is diametrically opposite to Stalin’s ap- 
peal ... he talks to the kolkhozniks like a fatherly sergeant- 
major. Certainly he is putting them through the hoop. 
But his tirades which read so harshly do not sound so 
as he delivers them—rather affectionately bullying, a 
little in the manner of Ernest Bevin bullying his transport 
workers, .. . At any rate, Khrushchev is a highly popular 
figure and people enjoy his jokes.” 

Stalin also, however, in the early Thirties cultivated 
a demagogic popularity and even made jokes which were 
duly enjoyed. It occurred, moreover, to Victor Serge at 
that time to also use for Stalin the simile of sergeant- 
major. Serge writes in his book, From Lenin to Stalin: 

“Stalin proclaims the happiness of the people, dis- 
tributes decorations, gramophones, watches with both 
hands, and has his picture taken kissing little girls of all 
the old races of Asia. . . . With his low forehead and 
coarse moustache, invariably clad in an inelegant uni- 
form without decoration, he looks and talks like an ill- 
tempered non-commissioned officer.” 

The difference is that Serge’s sergeant-major is “ill- 
tempered” while Crankshaw’s is “fatherly.” But fathers 
can be ill-tempered, and Khrushchev is seid by Crank- 
shaw to be a bully, though the bullying is only done 
“affectionately,” like Ernest Bevin bullying his transport 
workers. The comparison rather loses its relevance if it 
is taken into consideration that, however much Bevin 
may have bullied the transport workers, he had to do it 
without the power to send them to forced-labor camps if 
they displeased him—a power which Stalin had and 
Khrushchev has. As for the affectionate quality of 
Khrushchev’s bullying, the murderous record of his ad- 
ministration as Stalin’s representative in the Ukraine 
ranks him as a killer second to none among those surviv- 


ing after twenty years of Soviet purges and repressions. 

But perhaps personality is not so important after all in 
this matter, and if we ‘still find Khrushchev a somewhat 
unattractive type, Mr. Crankshaw can always reassure us 
by adding “institutionalism” to collectivity as a charac- 
teristic of the new era of enlightened reform: 

“Where there is no God, no Tsar, no dictator, how can 
a society find its strength and its focus except through its 
institutions? Stalin made hay of all Soviet institutions. 
His successors, not one of them able (or, if able, per- 
mitted) to emulate Stalin, must 


strengthen them because they have nowhere else to turn | 


to for support. . . . And it is this urgent need to revive 
and reshape institutions which, I think, is responsible for 
the revitalization of the Party under Khrushchev, rather 


than a revival of militant Communism as a belligerent | 


force.” 
It is indeed comforting to learn that the Soviet Com- 


munist party is now nothing but an institution. Institu- | 


tions are respectable and may even in the course of time 
become venerable. One feels reluctant to entertain suspi- 
cions of the Soviet Union when it is so full of institutions. 
Unfortunately the Soviet Union was also full of institu- 
tions in the days before the Great Purge: the pages of 


the Webbs’ massive volumes contain elaborate accounts | 
of the formal organization of the Soviet state as it then | 


was and the rights and duties of citizens under the law. 
It is true that Stalin “made hay” of all these institutions, 
but so can any other leader of the party who finds them 
irksome, as long as there are no independent courts to 
enforce the law, no possibility for the electorate to change 
the government, and no security even for members of the 
ruling party against expulsion by those at the top. 

Must we then resign ourselves to an indefinite continu- 
ation of the Soviet totalitarian system, sometimes a little 
grimmer, sometimes a little milder, but remaining in 
essentials always the same thing? The only answer that 
can be given is that it is not invulnerable and that time 
may bring it to grief. We can hope for its disruption even 
while we prepare for it to become increasingly powerful 
and dangerous to the free peoples of the world. What is 
not justifiable is to indulge in wishful expectations that 
the Communist dictatorship is painlessly going to liberal- 
ize itself through the enlightenment of men who were 
among the closest collaborators of Stalin. If fundamental 
changes are going to occur in Russia, they must be the 
work of other men than Khrushchev and Bulganin and 
they must involve the breaking of the political and ideol- 
ogical monopoly of the Communist party. Within the last 
three months the world has seen the downfall of another 
dictatorship, less ferocious, less corporate and less highly 
organized than that of Communism, but nevertheless 
strongly entrenched and using modern techniques of mass 
propaganda. Argentina has shown how in time of peace 
a system of tyranny can be brought to an end. There is 
no other way. 
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Despite intensive propaganda by sugar interests and fluorine suppliers, 


competent authorities see no evidence that the program cuts down tooth decay 


Q' THE many lessons taught our 


public-health workers by World 


| War II, none was more striking than 


the evidence, pouring in from em- 


battled Europe, that the wartime 


nts | 
en | 


ns, 


em 


ge 


the | 


det 


rationing of sugar had contributed 


_ importantly to a drop in the inci- 


dence of tooth decay among children. 

The war had barely ended when 
Schour and Massler reported that the 
relatively sugarless population of 
wartime Italy had from one-half to 
one-seventh as much tooth decay as 
the average for sugar-saturated 


‘| America, which had reduced sugar 


consumption relatively little during 
the war. In hard-pinched Norway, 
tooth decay among school children 
dropped by half. Norwegian dentists 
agreed that this was due to the war- 
time shortage of refined carbohy- 
drates, especially sugar. 

In America, the official press of 
the American Dental 
printed these findings. The same 
thing had happened during World 
War I, and the cause-and-effect rela- 
tionship had been confirmed by many 
controlled studies, some of them 
sponsored by the ADA itself. Indeed. 
American dentists scarcely’ needed 
these studies to convince them that 
the indulged “sweet tooth” of the 


Association 


American child was a major cause 


of the increasing prevalence of tooth 


‘}decay in the American population. 


Practicing dentists, like the celebrated 
Dr. Fred Miller of Altoona, Pennsyl- 
Vania, crusaded actively against the 
tooth-destroying dietary habits of the 
average American family. Again and 
again, they proved that children 
brought up on good natural foods, 
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By James Rorty 





James Rorty is no newcomer to the 
field of consumer interests and pub- 
lic health. Although our readers 
probably recall most intimately his 
recent McCarthy and the Commu- 
nists, he is also author of His Mas- 
ter’s Voice, a study of advertising 
misinformation, and Tomorrow’s 
Food, as well as numerous magazine 
articles on consumer problems. 
These have appeared—despite pres- 
sure from many interests—in Read- 
er’s Digest, Harper’s, Commonweal 
and other national publications. De- 
spite some sensational exposures, 
Mr. Rorty has never been success- 
fully sued for libel. 





and without candy, pastries and soft 
drinks, often had perfect teeth on at- 
taining adulthood. 

Thus, in 1950 the reduction of 
sugar intake, in the diet of children 
especially, was second only to tooth- 
brushing in the credo of prevention- 
minded American dentists. Yet, it was 
in that year that the American Den- 
tal Association suddenly turned its 
face away from the admitted prime 
cause of tooth decay and chose in- 
stead to promote a program of mass 
medication of dubious effectiveness 
and even more dubious safety. The 
program, which was sanctioned by 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice after only five years of a sched- 
uled ten-year tryout in the pilot plant 
cities of Grand Rapids, Michigan and 
Newburgh, New York, was the fluori- 
dation of municipal water supplies. 

In November 1950, the American 
Dental Association led the proces- 
sion of professional societies that en- 
dorsed the program. It was quickly 
followed by the American Public 


Health Association, the National Re- 
search Council, and the American 
Medical Association (which, how- 
ever, limited its approval to an en- 
dorsement of the “principle” of 
fluoridation). Among the earliest 
advocates of the program was the 
Sugar Research Foundation, which is 
the research and propaganda arm of 
the sugar-refining industry. The 
Foundation had been giving generous 
support to ad hoc investigations de- 
signed to show that American’s 100- 
pound-per-capita annual consump- 
tion of sugar was not excessive. In 
the October 1949 issue of the Foun- 
dation’s publication, The Sugar 
Molecule, its scientific director, Dr. 
Robert C. Hockett, acknowledged un- 
blushingly that the purpose of its 
dental-caries research was “to find 
out how tooth decay may be con- 
trolled effectively without restriction 
of sugar intake.” 

The fluoridation program 
admirably designed to ward off nu- 
tritional criticism of sugar. It gave 
the dentists something to talk about 
other than what every dentist knew, 
namely, that less sugar in a child’s 
diet meant less tooth decay. State and 
local dental societies were mobilized 
in support of fluoridation, and dis- 
senters were silenced by an _ un- 
precedented gag rule that penalized 
by expulsion any public criticism of 
fluoridation. The official dental press 
was closed to critics of the program. 
Similar but less effective pressure was 
exerted upon the medical profession 
and its official press. 

A high-pressure propaganda bu- 
reau, with offices in the Chicago head- 


was 








quarters of the ADA, generated a 
flood of “educational” literature, 
planted articles and broadcasts teem- 
ing with half-truths, falsifications and 
slander of lay and professional oppo- 
nents. Opposition to fluoridation, de- 
clared its official advocates, was con- 
fined to “food faddists, purveyors of 
so-called health foods, publicity seek- 
ers, and writers of ‘sensation’ articles. 
together with a very few members of 
the health professions.” 

It is true that Gerald Winrod, G. L. 
K. Smith, W. D. Herrstrom and other 
nativist notables have opposed fluori- 
dation, sometimes calling it a Com- 
munist plot for the poisoning of 
America. But the outcries of these 
rabblerousers have had little effect 
other than to embarrass the profes- 
sional opposition to the program. 

That opposition is substantial, in- 
formed and effective whenever it can 
make itself heard. At the 1951 hear- 
ings of the Delaney Committee to 
Investigate the Use of Chemicals in 
Food and Cosmetics, seven distin- 
guished scientists testified so con- 
vincingly against the program that 
the Committee, in its final report. 
declared unanimously that “a suffi- 
cient number of unanswered ques- 
tions concerning the safety of the 
[fluoridation] program exists to war- 
rant a conservative attitude.” In a 
supplementary statement, Congress- 
man A. L. Miller, a medical doctor 
and former health director of the 
state of Nebraska, asserted: 

“I am convinced that many of 
the groups who now endorse fluo- 
rides in water are merely parroting 
each other’s opinions. They had done 
no original research work themselves.” 

Normally, an adverse Congres- 
sional report such as this might have 
been expected to lead to the suspen- 
sion and re-examination of the pro- 
gram. Instead, the public-health and 
dental fluoridators redoubled their 
promotional efforts. 

The fluoridators’ case rests on in- 
adequate, contradictory and discred- 
ited epidemiological studies, biased 
and selective reviews of the literature, 
and a few laboratory and clinical 


10 


studies, most of which were discred- 
ited by subsequent investigations. 

The Public Health Service bases its 
insistence that the program is safe 
very largely on the assumption that 
naturally fluoridated water, which is 
being drunk by some 3 million Amer- 
icans, has the same effects on the 
teeth of children and on the total 
human organism at all ages as water 
to which artificial fluorine has been 
added in the form of sodium fluoride 
or other fluoride salts. 

Leading water toxicologists and 
biochemists reject this contention cat- 
egorically. They point out that, in 
naturally fluoridated areas, fluorine 
usually occurs in association with 
other substances which significantly 
affect the absorption and toxicity of 
the fluoride. Calcium plays an impor- 
tant role in this relationship. This, 
they say, accounts for the known sus- 
ceptibility of calcium-deficient slum 
children to fluorine poisoning; it may 
also, they suggest, help to explain the 
rapid appearance of fluorine poison- 
ing in Saginaw, Michigan, where the 
city water, to which sodium fluoride 
was added in 1951, contained only 
16.8 parts per million of calcium. 
(Saginaw discontinued fluoridation 
in 1955.) The fact that New York 
City’s soft Catskill water supply con- 
tains very little calcium is one of the 
reasons why B. C. Nesin, toxicologist 
of the New York City Water Depart- 
ment, has twice opposed fluoridation 
when it was recommended by the 
Health Department. 

Fluorine is admittedly a cumula- 
tive poison, the effects of which may 
take thirty years or more to manifest 
themselves. While acknowledging this 
fact, the fluoridators have relied up- 
on the balance studies of F. J. Mc- 
Clure, which prove, they say, that 
when the intake of fluorine is minute, 
as in the recommended dose of 1 part 
per million, little or no storage of 
fluorine occurs. Unhappily for the 
fluoridators, this belief became un- 
tenable when in the December 1954 
issue of the Journal of Dental Re- 
search Patricia Wallace-Durbin pub- 
lished radioactive tracer studies prov- 


ing conclusively that there is reten- 
tion of fluorine even when adminis- 
tered in minute amounts. 

Two other basic premises of the 
fluoridators are (1) that the recom- 
mended intake of 1 part per million, 
while enough to reduce the incidence 
of tooth decay in children up to the 


brown stains known as “Texas teeth” 
in some of the naturally fluoridated 
areas; and (2) that it is possible to 
regulate the intake of fluorine accu- 


consumption occur within a safe 
range. 

Actually, mottled teeth are appear- 
ing in Newburgh, Grand Rapids, and 
other artificially fluoridated cities; 
whether or not the degree of mottling 
is objectionable is a matter of opin- 
ion. The stains, which appear first as 
white flecks on the enamel, usually 
grow darker with age, and dentists 
have been obliged to charge as much 
as $1,000 to correct the condition. 
Fluorized teeth are brittle and diff- 


cult to repair, and in some of the | 
naturally fluoridated areas such as | 


Arizona the percentage of people 
forced to use artificial dentures is 


high. Dr. Clive M. McCay of Cornell | 


is currently conducting rat studies 
which thus far indicate that teeth sub- 
jected to fluoride early are more sub- 
ject to decay in later life. 


It is also apparent by this time that | 
most people drink more than a quart | 


of water a day, the estimated aver- 
age consumption on which the fluori- 
dation dosage of 1 part per million 


is based. During the late Twenties, | 
of water to) 


when the _ iodization 


prevent goitre was considered (and | 
fortunately rejected, since later re) 
search showed that adverse side ef- | 
fects would have resulted), the esti- | 


mated average per capita consump- 
tion of water was three quarts. 
Individuals, of course, don’t drink 
averages. The actual consumption of 
any given person may easily be ten 
times the average, or well over the 
safety threshold. Laundry and metal- 
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trade workers sweat profusely and 
drink relatively large quantities of 
water. People in tropical climates 
drink more than in the north. Many 
common foods contain substantial 
amounts of fluorine, especially fish 
and other sea foods; dry tea con- 
tains up to 100 parts per million of 
fluorine, and the tea-drinking habits 
of the British may account for the 
prevalence of mottled teeth in some 
districts of England where the drink- 
ing water contains less than 1 part 
per million of fluorine. On the island 
of Tristan da Cunha, where the water 
contains less than 0.2 ppm of fluorine 
but the natives eat quantities of sea- 
food, 30 per cent of all persons be- 
tween 6 and 19 were found to have 
mottled teeth. Fluoridated water that 
is boiled becomes more concentrated 
and food boiled in this water accumu- 
lates additional fluorine. 

Even in the same family, individu- 
als differ widely in their food habits, 
in their consumption of water, and in 
their susceptibility to fluorine intoxi- 
cation. Older people with impaired 
kidneys are peculiarily susceptible 
and are warned, even by proponents 
of the fluoridation program, to drink 
bottled water. Workers in the chemi- 
aluminum and _ other 
industries where fluoride dust is a 


‘recognized hazard suffer additional 


exposure to fluoride poisoning. Re- 


cently, an Oregon court awarded sub- 
stantial damages to members of a 
family who had contracted fluorine 
| poisoning as a result of eating vege- 


tables contaminated by the fluorine- 
containing fumes from a nearby Rey- 


snolds Aluminum Company plant. 
nties, | 


There is, finally, the problem of 


‘tegulating the fluoridating machin- 


ery, which has given much trouble 
or re-§ 


in San Francisco; Sheridan, Wyo- 
ming; Knoxville, lowa; Morristown, 


New Jersey and other fluoridated 


towns and cities. A ‘census of fluori- 
dation published in the August 1953 
Journal of the American Waterworks 
Association revealed the prevalence 
of corrosive damage to the fluorida- 
tion equipment and the complaints of 
engineers that the “chemical flow was 
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too free to permit accurate control.” 

If to the admittedly wide variations 
in the individual intake of water and 
in the individual’s susceptibility to 
fluorine poisoning there must be add- 
ed accidental variations in the 
amount of fluorine added to the 
water, what becomes of the fluorida- 
tor’s contention that the “optimum” 
intake of 1 part per million can be 
maintained? How can it be argued 
that at this concentration fluoridated 
drinking water is safe for every per- 
son in the community for the entire 
life span, although there is evidence 
that at 1.5 the danger begins, and at 





FLUORIZED TEETH HARD TO FIX 


near 2 ppm it can cause permanent 
disfigurement and even death? 
Medical and lay inquirers alike are 
given no satisfactory answers to these 
questions by either the Public Health 
Service or the American Dental Asso- 
ciation. The Grand Rapids-Muskegon 
and Newburgh-Kingston demonstra- 
tions are pointed to as constituting 
“exhaustive research and overwhelm- 
ing proof” of the efficacy and safety 
of the program. But in Grand Rapids 
the incidence of vascular disease and 
nephritis has risen inexplicably since 
the start of fluoridation. And in New- 
burgh the examiners of the New York 
Department of Education reported, 
after nearly ten years of fluoridation, 
a 50 per cent higher incidence of 


dental defects than in the fluorine- 
free city of Kingston. 

A devastating appraisal of the two 
fluoridation pilot-plant studies has 
been published by K. K. Paluev, a 
General Electric research engineer 
and an experienced statistician. Using 
the official data, Mr. Paluev charted 
the actual results of fluoridation as 
compared with the predictions and 
claims of the fluoridators. As a result 
of fluoridation initiated in 1945 in 
both Grand Rapids and Newburgh, 
children born in 1939-40 were ex- 
pected to have decay in only one out 
of four permanent molars in a life- 
time. But when in 1950 the dental 
examiners examined these children, 
now 11 years old, they found three 
out of four permanent molars de- 
cayed in Newburgh and the same 
number in the control city of Kings- - 
ton. Mr. Paluev suggests that the sud- 
den rise in decay after the age of 9 
indicates that there was only an ap- 
parent fluorine-induced reduction in 
the earlier years; that after the age of 
14, tooth decay in Newburgh is 
likely to be as bad as in Kingston. 

Waterworks engineers and _ toxi- 
cologists have agreed to adopt the 
fluoridation program only with great 
reluctance. At a regional conference 
of the American Waterworks Associ- 
ation in Buffalo in April 1955, B. C. 
Nesin of New York said: 

“Since fluoride is cumulative with- 
in the body at any level of ingestion, 
the potentialities for pathological con- 
ditions attributable to increased stor- 
age of this poison demand the grav- 
est consideration, in view of already 
existing evidence of a pertinent 
nature. 

“A considerable body of informa- 
tion is coming to the fore relative to 
the implication of fluoride with a 
number of vague but parallel symp- 
toms, malaise, and allergic disturb- 
ances. Since this evidence has been 
elucidated from cases occurring un- 
der conditions of artificial fluorida- 
tion and from those with a previous 
history of residence in naturally fluo- 
ridated areas, this is also a matter 
for serious evaluation.” 








The evidence to which Dr. Nesin 
refers has been suppressed in this 
country, although it has been wel- 
comed by foreign scientific journals 
of the highest standing. It includes 
over 70 cases diagnosed as fluorine 
poisoning by Dr. George L. Wald- 
hott. the well-known Detroit allergist. 
most of them from the fluoridated 
cities of Highland Park and Saginaw, 
Michigan; also four cases of fluorine 
poisoning from other fluoridated 
cities. reported by Dr. William Wolf. 
well-known authority in endocrinol- 
ogy and diseases of metabolism, in a 
critical review he submitted to a 
leading dental journal. The editor de- 
clined to publish the review. 

Other evidence of health damage 
from drinking fluoridated water has 
been reported from Akron. Ohio: 
Wichita Falls, Texas: San Francisco: 
Hammond, Indiana; Milwaukee: and 
Coeur D’alene. Idaho. The symptoms 
in many of these reported cases re- 
semble those studied by Drs. Wald- 
bott and Wolf. 

Domestic animals, too. have been 
testifying. if mutely. concerning the 
effects of the Great Fluoridation Ex- 
periment. An Oregon chinchilla 
ranch has filed suit against a Michi- 
gan manufacturer of animal feeds. 
charging that, because of its fluorine 
content, his feed killed 500 chinchilla 
rabbits. William R. Cox related his 
experience in chinchilla breeding in 
a book called Hello, Test Animals. A 
breeder of pedigreed bulldogs in 
Texas, after observing the crippling 
effects of fluoridated water on her 
animals, has been obliged to buy 
bottled water. 

By May of 1955, according to the 
Public Health Service, the water sup- 
plies of 1,085 communities. repre- 
senting a population of nearly 21 mil- 
lion, were being fluoridated. But to 
balance this 40 million Americans in 
over 500 cities had either rejected 
the program or, having tried it. had 
abandoned it and junked their fluori- 
dation equipment. Among the thirty 
cities and towns that have abandoned 
the program after brief trials are San 
Akron, Ohio: Saginaw. 


Diego: 


Michigan; Northampton and Wil- 
liamstown, Massachusetts; Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana; and Grosse Pointe 
Farms, Michigan. 

Newark, New Jersey has adopted 
the alternative “pill” program pro- 
posed by Dr. Nesin of New York. 
This program permits a controlled 
dosage of fluoride, at the option of 
the parents. It involves relatively little 
hazard to the children, 
adults, and costs a fraction of what is 
required to install and service fluori- 
dation of the water supply. Inci- 
dentally, the suppliers of fluorides. 
who are among the most active pro- 
moters of the program, have more 
than doubled their prices since the 
initiation of the pilot-plant demon- 
strations in 1945. Among these sup- 
pliers are duPont, the Aluminum 
Company of America, and General 


none to 


Chemicals, 

Despite ardent missionary work by 
the Public Health Service. foreign 
health authorities continue to regard 
the fluoridation of drinking water as 
an “American experiment,” the safe- 
ty and efficacy of which remain un- 
proved. In January 1955, the dentists 
of France, in convention assembled. 
voted against fluoridation on both 
ethical and pharmacological grounds. 
and the /nstitut Pasteur refused to 
approve the program. Last Febru- 
ary. the Royal Medical Board of 
Sweden, basing its decision on the 
recommendation of the Scientific 
Council’s Fluoridation Committee. 
which had made a three-year study 
of the question, announced “the pro- 
hibition of any and all fluoridation 
in Sweden at this time.” In West 
Germany, Professor Alfred Kantoro- 
wicz reported that in 18 communities 
he could find no correlation between 
caries frequency and the amount of 
natural fluorine in the water, whereas 
there was a measurable improvement 
in the dental health of children who 
received riboflavin supplements. 

In the town of Hamm, Westphalia. 
whose water supply contains no 
fluorine, the incidence of dental 
caries is one fourth that of the fluori- 


dated city of Grand Rapids, Michi- 


gan. The children of Tel Aviv, Israel, | 
whose water contains no fluorine, | 
have far less tooth decay than the) 
children of either New Zealand or| 
fluoridated Philadelphia. Pennsyl-| 
vania. In England, Dr. Hugh Sin- 
clair. director of Oxford University’s 
Laboratory of Human Nutrition. has 
warned, in the British Medical Jour- 
nal. that “the Health Ministry’s plan 
to put chemicals called fluorides into 
drinking water may poison millions) 
of people.” } 
Does the Public Health Service| 


have the constitutional right to sub- 
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ject all residents of a community to) giy; 
a controversial treatment for tooth Pay, 
decay which, at best, reduces or post: peiy 
pones the incidence of the disease ..a, 
among young children only, and, at) pyg; 
worst, may cause serious damage to) gow 
the health of large numbers of) thre 
peonle of all ages? This issue is still) jor 
to be settled in the courts. A number bud 
of cases have been tried and appealed! ,,5y, 
with varying verdicts and opinions.) Fog, 
but thus far the Supreme Court has) }.,, 
not ruled on the question. By the! perr 
time the highest court says the last| Tex, 
word on the legal status of fluorida-| 1, 
tion, our 24 million human guinea poli 
pigs—more or less, depending on} they 
how many communities adopt or) jnte: 
abandon fluoridation meanwhile—} cyjy, 
will have returned their own verdict) 1.35 
on its safety and efficacy. on 

In the opinion of the writer. the} fina, 
verdict will be negative. Sooner or} ese. 
later the Public Health Service will) Coy 
be forced to investigate the cases of) faye 
fluoride poisoning that are constant-} cho, 
ly being reported from the fluori-| ing 
dated cities by physicians whose} <3] 
competence the Washington bureauc-| tion 
racy does not dare to challenge. Once} thei, 
that happens, the Great Fluoridation’ han 
Promotion will pass quickly into his-) poo, 
tory as did the iodization program) 
that preceded it. This time. however.| pr 
we shall be fortunate if. in the wake! ;, | 
of this unprecedented attempt at) stat, 
mass medication and _ professional] dep] 
regimentation and censorship, there) tive 
is left nothing worse than the debris) pace 
of scarred reputations and the junk) N,, 
of rusting fluoridation equipment. ia 
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Farming Experiment in North Texas 


DALLas 

ae DOLLAR invested in agricul- 
tural research pays hundredfold 
dividends, according to the National 
Farm Chemurgic Council. And this is 
being borne out by the Texas Re- 
search Foundation, set up by Dallas 
businessmen in 1944 to reverse a 
downhill trend in soil fertility which 
threatened to choke the growth of the 
north Blacklands. Operating on a 
budget of about $300,000 annually— 
none of which comes from state or 
Federal sources—the Foundation has 
become an instrument for building a 
permanent agriculture for North 


. Texas. 


In Dallas as in few other metro- 
politan centers of the United States, 
there is now a full awareness of the 
interdependence of business and agri- 
culture. Consequently, more than 
1,350 individuals and firms contrib- 
Research Foundation’s 
financial support. From its acres and 
research laboratories at Renner, in 
Collin County just north of Dallas, 


_ have come welcome results which are 


showing farmers how to make a liv- 
ing on the Blacklands while halting 
soil erosion, boosting crop produc- 
tion, and improving the condition of 
their land. In 11 years, the project 
has become a principal factor in 
boosting a region’s economy. 

The Foundation is helping to solve 
a problem which has become complex 
in character, although it can be 
stated comparatively simply: Land 
depletion has been a major destruc- 
tive force operating at an accelerated 
pace to hold back the economy of 
North Texas, of which the Dallas 


metropolitan area is the hub. Land 
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economists point out that depleted 
soils create the same conditions in 
agriculture that exist in an oil field 
when the bottom of the reservoir is 
reached. 

The Soil Conservation Service re- 
ports that considerably more than 
half of the 12.1 million acres in the 
great Blacklands belt has been dam- 
aged seriously by erosion in the last 
century. This destruction is at a rate 
of about 77,000 acres of valuable 
farmland each year. Only 1.8 million 
cultivated acres of this once extreme- 
ly fertile area is now classified by the 
SCS as Class I land: suitable for cul- 
tivation with little or no limitation 
and few or no hazards to permanent 
maintenance. 

One of the most unusual experi- 
ments being conducted by the Foun- 
dation to prove the practicability of 
its findings is a tenant-operated dem- 
onstration farm of 308 acres. In 
1953, when this land adjacent to the 
Foundation’s headquarters was ac- 
quired, it was at a low ebb. It had 
been 100 per cent row-cropped for 
years, and the bold, bare white rock 
was beginning to show through in 
many areas. 

Working closely with the tenant, 
who occupies and operates the farm 
under a model lease agreement, the 
Foundation began a slow but effec- 
tive healing program based on long- 
range objectives. The first big change 
came in 1954, when row crops were 
reduced to 49.4 per cent of the total 
acreage. The remaining 50.6 per cent 
was devoted to 25.6 per cent perma- 
nent and rotational sod crops, 6.7 
per cent legumes, and 18.3 per cent 
drilled crops. This year, row crops 


were further reduced to 41.7 per 
cent of the total land. 

The model lease agreement, dated 
August 1, 1953 and subject to an- 
nual renewal, spells out the overall 
objectives: “The tenant and landlord 
will share responsibility for improv- 
ing the fertility of the soil through 
desirable rotations of sod-legume 
crops with normal cultivated crops. 
. . . The rotation will utilize new 
crops (such as sesame), and live- 
stock will play an important role in 
the program.” 

The tenant is C. L. (Pete) Pilking- 
ton, now in his early forties, who has 
been farming the same land for more 
than 20 years. Pete and a brother 
sold the land to the Foundation. The 
brother went elsewhere to farm, but 
Pete, who had faith in the Black- 
lands, remained as tenant. Pete de- 
clares that he likes the turn that this 
land is making from continuous, 
deadening row crops to a farming 
system which includes grassland rota- 
tions and livestock. 

“This was good land when I first 
saw it,” he says. “Wonderfully good, 
but hard to handle, because we didn’t 
have the machinery which we have 
today. Black soil looks rich and 
makes people think you can’t hurt it. 
But we did hurt this farm, nearly row- 
cropped it to death, and the lands 
washed a lot, too. The yields kept 
going down and so did our income.” 

In addition to providing ideal con- 
ditions to test out the research car- 
ried on by the Texas Research Foun- 
dation, the model farm is proving 
that a tenant family can make a good 
living on a 300-acre farm. It is a far 


cry from the land-tenancy curse 
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which almost ruined the South eco- 
nomically in the 1920s and 1930s. 
Under the lease agreement, the 
Foundation furnishes the land and a 
quarter of certain costs of growing 
cotton—insecticides and fungicides, 
fertilizers, ginning costs, bagging and 
ties. The tenant pays three-fourths of 
these costs and all other production 
costs. When the crop is sold, the ten- 
ant gets three-fourths of the net pro- 
ceeds and a fourth goes to the land- 
owner. Similarly, with occasional 
variations designed to speed an order- 
ly advance toward livestock and 


grassland farming, the lease divides 
corn and grain sorghum costs and 
proceeds a third to the landlord and 
two-thirds to the tenant. So also with 
small grains and sesame. To spur the 
establishment of permanent pastures, 
the landlord assumes all of the initial 
cost of fertilizer, seed and sprigs. But 
the division of the proceeds is the 
same for rotational perennial pastures 
—half and half. Initially the landlord 
provides and owns the cattle, but in 
payment for their care and feeding 
the tenant receives half of the natu- 
ral increase. 


Despite a hard freeze at the very E 
wrong time early in the spring, de- | 
spite the continuation of a long and _ 
searing drought, and despite the A 
descent of hordes of insects, Pete 
Pilkington this year is approaching © 
the end of what likely will be his 
highest-income harvest. From  ap- 
proximately 100 acres of cotton he 
has harvested 71 bales for a gross of 
about $12,000. In addition, he will 
have separate incomes from corn, | 
wheat, oats, grain sorghum, cattle, 
and a harvest of King Ranch blue- § 


e 
stem grass seed. f 





France's Election Campaign 


Two democratic blocs hampered by Communists, Poujadists 


Paris 
| se PERSONAS. duel between Pre- 
mier Edgar Faure and former Pre- 
mier Pierre Mendés-France has dram- 
atized the election campaign now 
closing. Mendés-France has been tell- 
ing the voters: A vote for me is a vote 
for dynamic modernization; a vote for 
Faure is a vote for immobilism. One 
doubts if most voters see matters so 
simply. Government policies in the 
last five years were often objection- 
able, but who can escape blame? All 
the parties except the Communists 
have participated in one or more 
cabinets since 1951. The Mendés- 
France Radicals and the Socialists 
both went into opposition in recent 
years, but not quite for the same rea- 
sons. 

Two democratic blocs have been 
opposed in this campaign, but within 
both there are differences of opinion, 
sometimes on key problems. Within 
Faure’s Government bloc are, on the 
one hand, right-wing Radicals and 
staunch conservatives, and, on the 
other, the Catholic MRP, with a left 
wing which, verbally at least, es- 
pouses progressive policies. In the 
Republican Front are Mendés-France 
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and Socialist leader Guy Mollet, who 
have much in common on economic 
and social questions but differ great- 
ly on foreign policy. (Mendés- 
France’s editorial in l’Express on the 
December NATO conference was suit- 
able for the Nation.) 

Furthermore, the difference be- 
tween Faure and Mendés-France is 
not as great as it looks. Faure was 
Minister of Finance in Mendés- 
France’s Cabinet and is no more 
friendly to European unification. But, 
Mendés-France replies, Faure is an 
opportunist who follows the line of 
least resistance and inevitably bows 
to pressure from the Right. That is 
true. The difference between the two 
men is primarily one of governmental 
style, of toughness. Faure and 
Mendés-France are much alike in 
words; they differ considerably in 
behavior. 

Will the voter choose between the 
two blocs? And, if he chooses 
Mendés-France, will that choice be 
decisive enough? At the moment and 
on paper, the Faure parties have a 
majority. In practice, their cohesion 
has never transcended the seven- 
month average life of a French cabi- 


By Sal Tas’ 


net. During the campaign, they have | 
been carefully silent on the large | 
issues which time and again have di- | 
vided them. These issues have not | 
disappeared, but electoral alliance en- | 
ables the Government parties to save 
many seats. 

Mendeés-France is popular. He and 
Pierre Poujade, the rowdy organ- 
izer of tax refusal by small shop- | 
keepers, have drawn the largest audi- | 
ences. But Mendés-France starts with | 
a split in his own party; a third or 
more of the Radicals side with Faure. | 
Mendés-France has a strong appeal | 
for the 1.4 million new voters, espe- | 
cially young ones. But he needs more | 
than a victory to govern; he needs 
a landslide. Will he make it? Most 
observers are dubious. 

The Socialists, Mendés-France’s 
allies in the Republican Front, are not 
well placed numerically. They may 
gain popular votes, for they are in| 
opposition and the traditional Social- | 
ist voter likes his party in opposition. | 
Neverthless, they will probably lose 
seats. In 1951, they were part of the/ 
united anti-Communist, anti-Gaullist | 
coalition which, through the alliance | 
system, gained many extra seats. 
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MENDES-FRANCE AND FAURE: 


Now, as two anti-Communist blocs 
compete, proportional representation 
will operate undiluted in most dis- 


perhaps 30 seats without increasing 
their vote. 

Will the Communists lose votes? 
Doubtless they have lost direct influ- 
ence. For example, the Renault metal 
workers forced the Communist labor 
federation, CGT, to sign a contract 
(modeled after Walter Reuther’s 
UAW pact) even though CGT leaders 
had campaigned against it. But a loss 
of influence is not necessarily a loss 
of voting strength. In subsequent 
elections for shop stewards, the CGT 


Communist even if they no longer 
obey Red instructions; rancor at the 
status quo prevents them from plac- 
ing their confidence elsewhere. 

There is much dissatisfaction in 


the democratic Left or the Commu- 


_ nists. Some will profit Poujade and 
_ the semi-fascist groups around him. 


Their line is to vilify everything de- 
mocracy has done and to break up 


_the meetings of their opponents. It 
lose | 
the | 
list | 


is curious to see how tamely the Gov- 
ernment has reacted to Poujadist 
towdyism. One paper moodily ad- 
vised the other parties to hire profes- 
sional bodyguards, but warned that 
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‘A DIFFERENCE OF GOVERNMENTAL STYLE’ 


this might cost money; otherwise, it 
had no counsel. 

The Poujade vote may hit a mil- 
lion, perhaps more. French planners 
calculate that there are a million 
shopkeepers who are not economi- 
cally justified. They can get Govern- 
ment aid if they enter other trades, 
but if they refuse change they face 
eventual bankruptcy. These million 
prospective bankrupts swell the Pou- 
jade ranks. 

The new Assembly will doubtless 
fall into four blocs: the Communists, 
the Republican Front, the Faure bloc, 
and the Poujadists. The latter will 
probably prevent the Faure bloc from 
gaining a majority. The Commu- 
nists, stronger than the Poujadists, 
may prevent the Republican Front 
from even coming close to a major- 
ity. What then? 

The two Center blocs will face 
strong internal tensions. The MRP, 
already uneasy in the right-wing coa- 
lition, may try to throw a bridge to 
the Socialists. Faure, a master of 
flexibility, would be no obstacle to 
the maneuver. The Socialists are in 
a comfortable position. If they 
gain votes, their prestige will in- 
crease. The alliance with Mendés- 
France will cut their losses in the 
Assembly. If the Republican Front 
makes a strong showing, the Social- 


ists can argue that the voters have 
embraced militant policies; this 
would put strong pressure on the 
MRP. 

Both MRP and Socialists could be- 
come less dogmatic in the field of sub- 
sidies for Catholic schools. In the 
social field, the MRP left wing is 
close to the Socialists. And the two 
parties are closer still on international 
affairs. Should this develop, the Re- 
publican Front will have served as 
wedge for a Left-Center coalition un- 
der Christian Pineau, a Socialist 
leader. 

In such a combination Mendeés- 
France, because of his hostility to 
the MRP, has little place. Unlike the 
Socialists, who are prospering and 
can afford a few years in opposition, 
Mendés-France is in a hurry. His 
whole campaign only made sense if 
it makes him Premier soon. He can- 
not play a major role in any coalition 
involving the MRP, and thus, bar- 
ring an absolute majority for the 
Republican Front, he has only one 
chance: a pact with the Communists. 
For this reason, he was relatively cau- 
tious in his handling of the Com- 
munists throughout the campaign. 

Yet, this caution is useless, for the 
Socialists will never join a Popular 
Front. At their pre-electoral conven- 
tion, they renounced alliances with 
the Communists on principle; as a 
totalitarian fifth column, the Social- 
ists declared, the Communists should 
never be allowed to occupy minis- 
terial posts. Thus, any move by 
Mendés-France toward even tacit 
Communist support would drive the 
Socialists out of his bloc. 

What other possibilities remain? 
Mostly reshuffles within the Center, 
with a slight shifting to the left. This 
would be in harmony with the eco- 
nomic and social situation, which, 
though still unsatisfactory in many 
fields, has been steadily improving. 
France has certainly known worse 
economic situations, and in elections 
relative standards count. After all, in 
France as everywhere else, bread and 
butter usually decide elections far 
more than great principles. 
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HERE Is really no such thing as a 
, year. Time is continuous, But 
New Year’s Day serves a useful pur- 
pose in addition to marking our time 
and furnishing a convenient way of 
making dates and keeping engage- 
ments. The term itself suggests a fresh 
beginning, a new start, another op- 
portunity. Though you have no moral 
or physical advantage on the first 
morning of what we call the new year 
—though, if you have been 9ut at a 
late party New Year’s Eve, you may 
in fact feel rather under the weather 
—you start the day with the supposi- 
tion that you are beginning a new 
chapter. 

Astronomically and biologically, in 
fact, the first of January does come 
near to marking the start of a new 
cycle. If the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council ever gets around 
to revising our awkward old calendar, 
New Year’s Day will be placed where 
it belongs—that is, on the 2lst of 
December. Our ancestors, the Druids, 
had more sense about these important 
matters than we have. They had their 
great celebration on the Winter Sol- 
stice, where it belongs. That. of 
course, is why we have our Christ- 
mas about that time. 

The Church fathers were clever 
about such things. They just acci- 
dentally discovered that their great 
day coincided with the one the blue- 
painted heathen had been celebrating 
for ages, and so we have our lights 
and Yule logs and Christmas trees. In 
the old days, when winter was un- 
relieved by much in the way of light 
or fire, every symbol of the promise 
of spring was a source of joy. So 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


The Eternal 
Flux of Time 







the heathen’s signs of the sun were 
assimilated to the Christian’s faith 
in his religion and the comfort which 
he drew from it. The idea was more 
than clever. It indicated a deep under- 
standing of the drives of human 
nature. 

I have the notion that these things 
mean more to farmers and garden- 
ers than they possibly can to any 
city man. In town, the cycle of the 
year is nothing but a nuisance. Sum- 
mer and winter get in a fellow’s way, 
cause all 
through excessive heat or cold. But 


sorts of inconvenience 
in the country you follow the changes 
which you note among the trees, the 
shrubs, the birds and such little wild 
animals as are left to us. There is not 
a day among the 365 when some 
change does not take place in prepa- 
ration for a new state of affairs which 
will supervene a month or three 
months hence. 

Every year in late autumn, when 
I cover the roots of the roses deep 
enough so that they can resist the 
cold of the toughest winter night, I 
see next spring’s buds beginning to 
swell. There is never a moment of the 
most frigid season when they are 
quiescent. So the great ellipse of the 
earth as it goes swinging about the 
sun is keyed in with the roses in my 
little garden, As our planet, turning 
in space, swings my bit of earth away 
from its source of light and heat or 
back toward it. my flowers fade or 
bloom again. And I, as I look on, 
become partaker in the greatest spec- 
tacle which we can imagine. It is a 
show which never stops. 

As we gradually acquire more and 


more adequate supplies of power, we 
are blunting the edge of the seasons. 
We heat our houses evenly in winter 
and cool them with equal effective. 
ness in summer. Our magic transpor- 
tation system places at our disposal 
the flowers and fruits of spring and 
summer throughout the year. It is 
questionable how much this has add- 
ed to our enjoyment. When the old| 
bard sang “Sumer is icumen in,”| 
the announcement meant far more to 
him than it can to a man who lives in 
a perfectly heated New York apart: 
ment and flits to Florida or California 
at the first touch of frost. 

I think it could be demonstrated) 
that most good ideas and achieve-| 
ments have been fathered by those| 
who live in regions where they are} 
kept alert by variable climates. I re-| 
member once in springtime motoring 
from the deep South to well up into) 
the depths of Canada. It seemed to 
me that as I went northward, into the 
country where people were just dig- 
ging themselves out of a sharp winter, 
everything got better. In the areas 
where the year is partly cold, the peo- 
ple and cattle looked healthier, the 
crops were more abundant, life 
moved more briskly and productively. 
Change in itself seems to be a good 
thing. It keeps people on the alert. 

A person like me, who is tied up 
with this swing of the earth, who is 
concerned with the shedding of 
leaves and the swelling and bursting 
of buds, cannot play truant for a part 
of the year. In the garden are hun-| 
dreds of plants upon which you are| 
depending to produce their quota of/ 
beauty in due time when the sun) 


passes down the word. Some are! 








snugly ensconced along the warm! 
south side of a wall. Some are ex-/ 
posed to the fierce north wind. Some) 
of their roots lie warm and deep.) 
while others are exposed along the| 
surface. These need the gardener’s) 
thought and care more in winter than} 
at any other time. Especially to the 
gardeners among my readers I wish 
a happy New Year. And may their 
winter be especially busy and re 
warding. 


The New Leader 
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One must distinguish between feudal 


Catholicism and the newer movements 


CLERICALISM 
IN KUROPE 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


1. DIFFICULTY which the French Parliament en- 
counters in forming governments is not solely due to 
the stale conflict between clericalism and anti-clericalism 
which has persisted, unresolved, since the French Revolu- 
tion. But this conflict is surely one of the causes of the 
decadence of the French parliamentary system. 

There was a time when clericalism did not enter into 
parliamentary debates because every parliamentary party 
was revolutionary and therefore anti-clerical. Clericalism 
merely dominated the civil service, the Army and, in 
fact, the whole state apparatus. Those who remember 
the Dreyfus case will know just how powerful this non- 
parliamentary clerical reaction was. This situation 
changed after the Second World War when a democratic 
Catholic party, the MRP, entered the lists on the demo- 
cratic side. The MRP became at once a parliamentary 
instrument for that portion of Catholicism which had 
come to terms with modern democracy and had validated 
its faith in the Resistance Movement, and also for the 
remnants of Catholic reaction which had no place to go 
when the Vichy period had discredited every form of 
conservatism. 

The democratic part of the MRP produced such leaders 
as Georges Bidault and Robert Schuman and contributed 
considerably to the renascence of post-war France. But 
this Catholic party, like all modern Catholic parties in 
modern Europe, was prevented from serving the new 
democracy by two considerations. First. the religious 
loyalty gave the party too broad an economic and social 
base, so that it could not speak unequivocally on domestic 
issues, even though ‘t was a consistent exponent of inter- 
national responsibility. Second, any MRP alliance with 
the democratic Left was always embarrassed by the 
question of state support of parochial schools, on which 
even democratic Catholics were bound to insist and which 
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the secular and anti-clerical Left was bound to resist. In 
other words, the stale fight between clericalism and anti- 
clericalism erupted on questions of culture and education, 
even if it did not erupt on economic and other political 
questions. 

In other modern Western nations, the school question 
was solved to the tolerable satisfaction of both Catholics 
and non-Catholics by religious instruction in state schools 
according to the several religious loyalties of the chil- 
dren. That became the pattern in Germany and Holland. 
though in Italy the state schools are all Catholic in a 
nation which is at least 90 per cent Catholic. But in 
France the clerical issue has cut across all other political 
loyalties and makes any stable cooperation between the 
MRP and either the Socialist party or the Radical Social- 
ist party impossible. (The latter is, as is well known, 
neither radical nor socialist but contains all the middle- 
class secular democrats.) In short, the country is split 
along two lines, socially and culturally. 

Until recently, the division between the clericals and the. 
anti-clericals corresponded to the division between Right 
and Left, between conservatism and liberalism. But the 
organization of the democratic party of Catholicism. the 
MRP, containing also a remnant of Catholic reaction, 
confused this simple picture without however furnishing 
the democratic Left with a stable majority. 

We are not considering here all the weaknesses of par-. 
liamentary irresponsibility which afflict French democ- 
racy, but merely the one added weakness of the conflict 
between clericalism and anti-clericalism. This is an inevi- 
table consequence of a religiously oriented politics. One 
need not be a secularist to believe that politics in the name 
of God is of the devil. This should be obvious to right- 
minded religious people, for religious politics invariably 
gives an ultimate sanction to highly ambiguous political 
programs. Every political policy, however justified, must 
be regarded as ambiguous when it is related to the ulti- 
mate sanctity. Since the political order inevitably deals 
with power, a religious politics always means the identifi- 
cation of some position of power with God. That is why 
there must always be an anti-clerical reaction to cleri- 
calism. 

Significantly, when nations are totally clerical and there 
is no possibility of a secularist reaction, members of the 
church inevitably furnish the stuff for an anti-clerical 
reaction (as in Latin countries). Even pious people find 
political pretension in the name of piety insufferable. That 
is why every nation dominated by religious political 
parties generates a kind of anti-clericalism in the bosom 
of the church. The late Count Carlo Sforza, Italy’s post- 
war Foreign Minister, was wont, when in exile here dur- 
ing the days of Fascism, to intrigue our college students 
with expositions of the nature of this kind of anti-cleri- 
calism, which he himself professed. 

Dissension over the school question is the chief embar- 
rassment to democracy in the perpetual debate between 
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clericalism and anti-clericalism. The other hazard is the 
fact that clerical parties tend to take in too wide a group 
on the basis of religious loyalty and not in agreement 
on essential political issues; they therefore prevent a 
proper drawing of the lines according to political con- 
viction. The Italian Catholic party includes everything 
from monarchists to the followers of Don Luigi Sturzo. 
It gave Italy fairly stable government after the war; but 
since the death of Alcide de Gasperi it has been torn by 
intra-party strife. As a result, parliamentary government 
in Italy has become almost as unstable as that of France. 

In pre-Hitler Germany the Catholics were, fortunately, 
divided into two parties. The conservative agrarians of 
Bavaria were represented by the Bavarian People’s party; 
the Rhineland Catholics were represented by the old 
“Centrum” or Center party. By reason of the inclusion 
of the Catholic trade unions of the industrial Rhineland, 
the Center bridged the chasm between the middle classes 
and the industrial workers. It validated, if anything can, 
the legitimacy of a fairly inclusive religious party. It 
was, incidentally, a completely lay party which went out 
of its way to prove that the Papal Nuncio had no author- 
ity or influence over it. It was a more robust opponent of 
Nazism than the trade-union movement of that day, which 
allowed itself to be completely intimidated by Hitler. 

There were, nevertheless, some grave difficulties in the 
Center’s type of religious politics. But they are not to 
be compared with the evils which arise from religious 
parties that are identified with only one economic 
group. It is not Catholicism but Calvinism which is pri- 
marily responsible for this political monstrosity, a middle- 
class party defending bourgeois interests in the name of 
Christ. Holland was, until recently, the chief victim of 
this kind of clericalism. 

Holland is worth a second thought, because the domi- 
nance of this type of clericalism was broken after the 
war by a combination of Catholic clericalism with a brand 
new party, the Labor party, fashioned after the pattern of 
British Labor. This contained the old Socialists, shorn 
of their dogmatic assumptions, and a group of Protestants 
who formed a secular party, prompted by their religious 
principles. These principles will shock both dogmatic 
clericals and anti-clericals, but they are in the staple diet 
of Anglo-Saxon democracy. The principles merely affirm 
the secular character of the political order insofar as it is 
concerned with the immediate and proximate, rather than 
the ultimate, ends of human existence. 

The crisis in Indonesia was the particular occasion of 
the creation of the new alliance. The Calvinist party had 
insisted that Holland must hold Indonesia “for the sake 
of Christ.” There were people in the Church, particularly 
among returned missionaries, who insisted that Dutch 
imperialism would be a great detriment to the Christian 
cause in Indonesia. They were active in the new Catholic 
party, which has one quarter of the seats in the Dutch 
Parliament. The new party was instrumental in giving 


Indonesia her independence, an achievement which is 
not to be held in contempt. 

Holland has since been governed by a fairly stable 
alliance between the Labor party and the Catholic party. 
It is well to call the attention of both secular and Protes- 
tant anti-Catholics that the clericalism of Catholicism was 
preferable to that of Calvinism precisely because the 
Catholic party had a broader base. It included labor and 
not merely the farmers and the middle classes. The alli- 
ance between the Catholics and Labor party has been 
uneasy but it has been stable. It reminds one of the long 
alliance between the Socialists and Catholics in the 
Prussia of the Weimar Republic, which gave Prussia 
stability amid the general German instability of the pre- 
Hitler era. 

There are complexities in this picture of clericalism 
and anti-clericalism which prevent one from making any 
simple anti-Catholic judgment about the role of the 
Church in Western Europe. The facts certainly do not 
justify the judgments of those who simply equate Catholi- 
cism with reaction and imagine that all European Catholi- 
cism is patterned after the Spanish model. A primary 
distinction must be made between a Catholicism which 
still lives in the ethos of the feudal period and the newer 
Catholic movements which are thoroughly at home in the 
democratic realities of modern civilization. Only in 
France do we still meet the stubborn excesses of clerical- 
ism and anti-clericalism. 

The American observer, not accustomed to these 
complexities and taking the lay politics of our nation 
for granted, may make too simple judgments about them. 
He will usually fail to understand that the democratic 
ground against the threats of both Fascism and Commu- 
nism has generally been held by an alliance of Socialists 
and Catholics, neither of which fit into his simple cate- 
gories of “democracy.” Nevertheless, we have reason 
to be grateful for the lay character of Anglo-Saxon politi- 
cal life and to attribute our democratic stability in part to 
this circumstance. Incidentally, the lay character of Anglo- 
Saxon democracy is not entirely derived from the “abso- 
lute separation of Church and State” which has become 
the fixed principle of secular politics in our own nation. 
The British do not have this principle and yet their politics 
is devoid of religious parties. 

Nor can it be said that religious movements have not 
influenced political life in either nation. The relation of 
non-conformity to the growth of the Liberal party in 
Britain is well known, and the Wesleyan Chapel had 
much to do with the development of the Labor party. Cer- 
tainly religious influences have also affected our own 
political life. As a theologian, I am tempted to hazard the 
opinion that these influences have prevented Anglo-Saxon 
democracy from falling into the pit of unreason in the 
name of reason, which has been the heritage of the French 
Enlightenment and which confronted clericalism with an 
equally untenable anti-clericalism. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HE TURN of the year is the tradi- 
7... time for looking backward 
and looking forward. In foreign af- 
fairs, the most important event of 
1955 was the new Soviet tactics and 
their application at the two Geneva 
conferences. In the United States, 
President Eisenhower was stricken 
with a heart attack which casts long 
shadows of doubt over the Presiden- 
tial sweepstakes of 1956. 

The purpose of the new Soviet tac- 
tics was somewhat obscured by the 
blurred fog of good fellowship at the 
unhappy Geneva “summit” meeting 
in July. It was made crystal clear by 
such subsequent developments as 
Moscow’s stepped-up support for the 
East German puppet regime, Soviet 
fishing in the troubled waters of the 
Near East, and the campaign of anti- 
Western propaganda unleashed by 
Khrushchev and Bulganin in “un- 
committed” India and Burma. 

What Stalin’s heirs have in mind 
with their soothing talk of peaceful 
coexistence is a temporary “peace at 
no price,” peace with retention and 
consolidation of all their postwar 
spoils in Europe. During this phase, 
one may expect attempts to ignite 
brush fires in Asia, to appeal to the 
anti-Western elements in West Ger- 
many, to sow distrust between Bonn 
and her allies, and to use the Com- 
munist parties in France and Italy as 
pawns in the parliamentary struggle. 
The impending French elections may 
have the unfortunate result of leaving 
the Communist party holding the bal- 
ance of power between a right-of- 
center Faure coalition and a left-of- 
center Mendés-France combination. 

It is significant that, while the dis- 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 






1956—Retrospect 
And Prospect 


position in Western countries after 
the summit meeting was to relax, 
Soviet policy was to intensify ag- 
gressive activity all along the line. 
Khrushchev and Bulganin acted on 
the sound principle that the best time 
to press an offensive is when the 
enemy is off his guard. 

The second Geneva conference 
should have served one useful pur- 
pose in making it clear that Moscow 
has no intention of discussing or 
even considering the minimum con- 
ditions of true peace: reunification of 
Germany in freedom and relaxation 
of the Soviet grip on the satellite 
states. The positive lesson to be drawn 
is that the West must also intensify 
its political and psychological war- 
fare. It would be a good idea to for- 
get that the first Geneva meeting ever 
took place and to stop speaking of the 
“Spirit of Geneva” except ironically. 

Not all the omens are unfavorable. 
Antoine Pinay, who has made a good 
record at the Quai d’Orsay, took a 
consistently stiff attitude in exchanges 
with Molotov at Geneva. Japan’s For- 
eign Minister Shigemitsu, stupidly 
imprisoned as a “war criminal” al- 
though he was always a relatively 
pro-Western diplomat, talked sense to 
the Japanese Diet about Soviet ag- 
gressive strategy and rejected the 
idea of recognizing Red China. Ger- 
man Foreign Minister von Brentano 
sounded a ringing note recently in the 
Bundestag: 

“Molotov may be sure of this. Al- 
though he once managed to sign a 
treaty with Hitler and Ribbentrop and 
thus seal an alliance between two 
totalitarian systems, he will not be 
able to bring about such a treaty 


again with the Federal Republic of 
today or the united Germany of to- 
morrow.” 

It only remains for the Bundestag 
to show more speed in passing en- 
abling legislation for the new West 
German army, which will be the sur- 
est roadblock to Soviet designs in 
Western Europe. 

Eisenhower’s heart attack trans- 
formed what looked like a dull Presi- 
dential election into potentially one 
of the most exciting, as regards both 
the nominations next summer and 
the choice by the voters next fall. I 
think Eisenhower was a sure winner 
for a second term before his attack 
and is a sure winner now, if his 
health permits him to make the race. 
This is not only because he is a lik- 
able and popular human being. Gen- 
erals are not always heroes to their 
soldiers, especially to unmilitaristic 
American soldiers. But I have yet to 
talk with a veteran of the war in 
Europe who did not feel affection 
and admiration for “Ike,” not so 
much as a military genius, but as a 
warm, human leader and comrade. 

Moreover, Eisenhower occupies a 
kind of center position, between the 
traditional right wing of his own 
party and the ADA, that seems to 
typify the mood of cautious prog- 
ress and moderate conservatism so 
characteristic today not only of the 
United States but of the entire free 
Western community. It is a mood 
discouraging to extremists of Right 
and Left, a mood that left the social- 
security structure of the New Deal 
untouched, that causes the majority 
of British Laborites to prefer Gaits- 
kell to Bevan, that makes Austrian 
Socialists and conservatives sit down 
together in a coalition government, 
instead of taking potshots at each 
other on the barricades. It is a mood 
generated by unmatched material 
well-being, in this country and in 
many lands of Western Europe. Fail- 
ing Eisenhower as a candidate, it is 
my hunch that the candidate who 
gives the stronger impression of 
maintaining the Eisenhower stance 
will be our next President. 
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A Guided Tour of China 


Reviewed by Richard L. Walker 


Author, “China Under Communism”; Assistant 
Professor of History, Yale University 


Mandarin Red. 
By James Cameron. 


Rinehart. 334 pp. $3.50. 


THERE HAS been a steadily grow- 
ing literature of personal accounts of 
Communist China. They include not 
only the rhapsodies of outright Com- 
munists and apologies of fellow-trav- 
elers, but also the accounts of some 
critical reporters who have, during 
short stays in Mao’s domain, at- 
tempted to penetrate the surface glit- 
ter and provide us with some solid 
information. James Cameron’s vol- 
ume is the most recent production in 
this last class. 

The author, chief correspondent of 
the London News Chronicle, entered 
Red China in October 1954 for a 
two months’ stay determined to live 
up to his Scottish ancestry and not 
to buy the official line without some 
sort of factual and visual confirma- 
tion. The result is an eminently read- 
able volume reflecting Cameron’s fine 
sense of humor, recounting his frus- 
trations during 7,000 miles of travel 
inside China, and revealing some of 
the frightening aspects of the new 
Orwellian state in the Far East. 

It is on another score, however, 
that this account can be deemed im- 
portant. Mandarin Red is eloquent 
testimony of the extremely effective 
manner in which the Chinese Reds 
have mastered the technique of the 
guided tour. Since it is largely on 
such accounts that we must rely for 
reliable first-hand information about 
Communist China, it is necessary that 
we appreciate their limitations. In 
allowing an obviously critical and 
visitor like Cameron two 
months of travel in China, the Peking 


hostile 


regime must have felt fairly confident 
that the guided tour would work. On 
what phases of “new China” are peo- 





ple like Cameron taken in? When do 
they see through the surface coating? 

In conducting the foreign visitors 
around their country, the Commu- 
nists have some obvious advantages. 
All of the visitors are official guests. 
There is the matter of the language 
barrier and the necessity to utilize 
the services of trained representatives 
of the Chinese counterpart of VOKS. 
Cameron once caught up one of his 
interpreters on an obvious mistrans- 
lation and “never quite trusted him 
again.” 

Then there is the matter of super- 
vision; he notes: 

“I found myself beside a young 
man who was by chance [also] going 
to Canton, who by chance knew my 
name and my mission, and who by 
chance was in a position to stand by 
me until the end of the ride. He was 
more than amiable: in the end I was 
sorry to lose him, but somehow he 
was always replaced. As we 
ground into Canton station . . . the 
new Government man appeared with 
superlative timing precisely at my 
window... .” 

Visitors like Cameron must request 
in advance to be taken to special 
places, and when the permission is 
forthcoming, the way has obviously 
been prepared. Many of the inter- 
views arranged for Cameron were in 
his eyes of no more value than the 
handouts he received. He notes: 

“And then one saw the simple 
peasant, chosen at random, and he 
was so palpably well rehearsed, one’s 
questions faded away: one asked for 
a village, and one found oneself in a 
place so immaculate that its roads 
were tramped smooth by the feet of 





the endless delegations that had gone 
before.” 

Or again, when he talked with a 
miner (chosen at random, of course) : 
“T felt as though I had been talking 
to a brochure. It often happened that 
way.” 

He was distressed by the deaden- 
ing effect of long drawn-out ban- 
quets, and the even more deadly lec- 
tures, hours long in duration, by the 
ministers of this or that explaining 
accomplishments in terms of per- 
centages of a non-existent basis 
“amounting to a great deal philosophi- 
cally, but statistically to the square 
root of zero.” How can one penetrate 
through this confusing combination 
of too much hospitality when one is 
in guest status with all expenses 
paid? Cameron found it difficult! 

Some aspects of Red China could 
not be hidden from his observation: 
psychological pressure on a_ well- 
controlled populace, the organiza- 
tional power manifest in the October 
1, 1954 parade in Peking. the ever- 
present loudspeakers waking the 
populace (even aboard a Yangtze 
river boat) for daily calisthenics and 
lecturing them throughout the day 
on Marxism, peace, and the necessity 
for military power to fight the im- 
perialists. In many ways. Cameron 
makes clear the force which has 
seized the Chinese people. 

Could an astute observer like Mr. 
Cameron be taken in by the guided 
tour? The answer is, unfortunately. | 
yes, he was. It was almost inevitable 
that he fill in some of the gaps in his 
observations with the material the 
Government dinned into him. He was 
a stranger to the Chinese scene. He 
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could not read the items of self- 
criticism in the Chinese press con- 
veniently omitted from the handouts. 
Ungrounded in recent Chinese so- 
ciety, he was almost bound to per- 
petuate Communist myths. 

He talks, for example. in glowing 
terms of the final success of the mar- 
riage reform, yet only four months 
after he left China the Communists 
launched a new campaign for the 
“realization” of that same reform. 
He finds conditions of the workers 
idyllic compared with former times, 
but revelations of worker resistance 
in July 1955 and new measures for 
the punishment of workers hardly 
confirm this. He swallows the line 
about the land reform that “a very 
few people owned almost all the 
land,” yet Communist figures had 
already revealed how great was this 
Mao hoax in the name of which 
countless Chinese were murdered. 

Cameron finds the people fairly 
contented and well ordered. yet state- 
ments by three high officials at the 
People’s Congress in the summer of 
1955 indicated hidden and open re- 
volt in the past two years on a much 
larger scale than even the Chinese 
Nationalists dreamed possible. In a 
similar manner the guided tour ob- 
scured from his eyes the scope of 
religious persecution, oppression of 
minorities, slave labor and degrad- 
ing of intellectuals. 

Although Cameron tried energeti- 
cally. he was in many respects un- 
able to penetrate the guided-tour cur- 
tain. and to this extent the self-con- 
fidence of the Mao regime in allow- 
ing such a visitor to tour China may 
have been justified. Only the reader 
well-versed in the situation under- 
lying the glittering surface of the 
guided tour can appreciate the in- 
sights which make Cameron’s book 
valuable and throw out those aspects 
which are unfortunately reflections of 
the “big lie.” On the other hand, 
Mandarin Red does portray the hor- 
rifying regimentation in China and 
is an astute textbook on Chinese 
Communist methods of handling for- 
eign visitors. 
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A Repentant Nazi 


Hitler. 
By Otto Dietrich. 
Regnery. 268 pp. $3.95. 


THIS posthumous work is not Otto 
Dietrich’s first venture into Hitler 
biography. In 1933 he wrote With 
Hitler to Power, a glowing account of 
the rise of the Nazi movement and 
its glorious Leader. After twelve 
years of faithful and unswerving 
service as the Leader’s press agent 
and publicist, Otto Dietrich was 
pained and astounded to discover 
what it had all come to: Germany in 
ruins, Hitler dead, the Nazi move- 
ment extinguished and himself in a 
British internment camp. It was at 
this point that his previous writings 
became “a heavy burden” 
conscience, and he wrote the present 
book by way of making amends. 

Political, like religious, conver- 
sions are better late than never. Mito 
Dietrich, Press Chief of the Third 
Reich, went to his grave at last a 
passionate advocate of democracy. 
sincerely appalled at the havoc 
wrought by his erstwhile idol, and 
still dumbfounded that what had once 
seemed so promising, even exalting. 
should have turned out so abomina- 
bly. But it is not Dietrich’s belated 
breastbeating that gives his book its 
undeniable interest. As a member of 
Hitler’s entourage, he 
was in a position to observe his mas- 
ter in all manner of scenes and situa- 
tions behind the public fagade he 
had helped to erect, and it is for his 
picture of Hitler as an offstage pez- 
sonality that his book will be read. 

A trained journalist, Dietrich had 
a practiced hand with colorful and 
revealing detail, and as an eye-wit- 
ness he was able to bring to his story 
an immediacy not always possible to 
such previous works as those of H. 
Trevor-Roper and Alan _ Bullock 
(though he confirms the picture 
drawn by these historians in all essen- 
tial aspects). As in every other seri- 
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permanent 


Reviewed by Richard Hanser 


Author of documentary films, “Germany Today,” 
“Berlin Powderkeg”: 


translator, critic 


ous account we have, the over-riding 
factor which emerges is once again 
the baffling duality of Adolf Hitler’s 
personality. 

On the one hand, there was the 
garrulous little crackpot with his 
shabby store of slum-bred notions, 
his incurably petit bourgeois man- 
ners, his passion for sweets, films and 
the works of Karl May, his spoiled- 
brat tantrums, and all the mean and 
cranky characteristics of the provin- 
cial upstart who has unexpectedly 
made his mark in the big time. On 
the other hand, there was the myste- 
rious power that exuded from him, 
the intimidating eye and the over- 
whelming voice, the impression he 
made on so many, including Dietrich, 
that “he contained within himself 
the demonic forces of a grotesque 
and frenetic nether world.” 

It is this inexplicable combination 
of the ludicrously commonplace with 
the darkly unfathomable which leaves 
the riddle of Hitler’s personality no 
nearer solution a decade after his 
death than it was when he first burst 
out of the Munich beer halls onto the 
world stage. Otto Dietrich’s book 
does nothing to clarify the enigma, 
but it does provide additional in- 
sights and sidelights, and adds to our 
knowledge in an area where any ray 
of illumination must be welcomed. 

A subsidiary interest attaches to 
the personality of Dietrich himself 
as an example of a man both intelli- 
gent and educated who was neverthe- 
less wholly deluded by the Nazi in- 
sanity. He appears to have believed 
without reservation all of Hitler’s 
promises of a new and better Ger- 
many, of improved social conditions, 
of peace as the final goal of the Nazi 
movement. The ominous and out- 
rageous aspects of Hitler’s program 
were plain to see in Mein Kampf and 








many speeches, but Dietrich seems 
not to have seen them. Time after 
time he was shocked and dismayed—— 
after Czechoslovakia, after Poland, 
after Russia—but a mixture of foggy 
idealism and self-imposed blindness 
kept him doggedly faithful to his 
personal image of a Fihrer who 
meant well for the German people 
and would sooner or later live up to 
his promises to them. 

When the final disillusionment 


came, his revulsion centered wholly 
on the father-figure who had so 
grossly failed him. He saw the entire 
German catastrophe as the sole and 
single doing of Adolf Hitler. “The 
blame,” he wrote, “is not the nation’s 
but his alone,” and, again, he speaks 
of “the abuse of power which Hitler 
committed without the knowledge or 
desire of the German people.” By 
thus absolving the Germans, en 
masse and in toto, Dietrich also ab- 


solves himself, and there must be 
many who today are taking the same 
refuge from unbearable guilt. 

But let us also note that, after all, 
Otto Dietrich did come to the point 
where he could say, openly and pub- 
licly, to his fellow Germans: “The 
chronicler’s obligation requires me, 
for my part, to make an honest con- 
fession that I served a wrong cause.” 
Perhaps there are a good many today 
who are also saying that. 





Theodore Dreiser, American Colossus 


Reviewed by Alfred Sundel 


The Stature of Theodore Dreiser. 


Ed. by Alfred Kazin and Charles Shapiro. 


Indiana. 303 pp. $5.00. 

ComMPARED with those massive 
carved stones erected atop the Boliv- 
ian Andes in pre-Columbian antiq- 
uity, the work of Theodore Dreiser 
is no less monolithic, little less in- 
digenous to America; it can be said 
that American literature came into 
its nativity with him. True, other 
writers had gone further than he 
in exploring an opposite direction 
from the English tradition in that 
entire 19th century birth-struggle 
to consciousness of our national lit- 
erature, but no one had ever before 
stated the basic American themes so 
fully or with such force. 

The value of his books—which, 
as prose, are so badly written they 
can make the eyes smart—lies not 
so much in his tragic sense or large 
compassion as in an overwhelming 
total impact, a realistic interpreta- 
tion of the cyclical and ever-recurr- 
ing, with their concomitants, within 
our social pattern. To him, freedom 
of sexual expression in America owes 
a debt. He fought for those upon 
whom the inhibitions of the social 
codes unfairly pressed, and suffered 
more than minor persecution at the 
hands of bluestockings for his un- 
swerving honesty. It is no small 
irony that today factories of writers 
are exploiting these very same in- 
hibitions (many even against their 


Contributor to “Western Review,” 


“Perspective,” “Retort” 


wishes), preying upon the public in 
acordance with Dreiser’s view of the 
American scene: to struggle upward 
in the competitive social scale, to 
fight for place by hook or by crook, 
to amass wealth because it’s the thing 
to do. 

In Dreiser’s eyes, the individual is 
seldom as immoral as the society. 
Carrie Meeber, Clyde Griffiths, Frank 
Cowperwood, Eugene Witla and 
Jennie Gerhardt are guilty of no 
other crime than that they either 
followed or were caught up in this 
cyclical and ever-recurring struggle 
upward which was their societal heri- 
tage; obeying the primary social 
code, they came into conflict with 
secondary transgressed 
them. Not unethical otherwise, all 
exhibit virtues that go unrewarded: 
The women are sweet and shy, sim- 
ply unprepared to ward off a strong 
dominant will; the men are good 
guys at heart whose sexual and mone- 
tary appetites force them into exert- 
ing a strong will to power lest they 
become mere “mental and moral 
cowards,” i.e., reduced to transgress- 
ing the social codes in their thoughts 
alone. They end up as thieves, adult- 
erers, unwed mothers, kept women, 
convicted murderers, etc. All are 
victims of the social codes, the 
American ethos. 


ones and 


In The Stature of Theodore 
Dreiser, Kazin and Shapiro have pre- 
sented a community of opinion as 
well as recollections and early re- 
views. With the accent falling con- 
siderably more on the pro than the 
con, the selections range from the 
fatuous (Ford Madox Ford) to the 
didactic (Lionel Trilling), with sev- 
eral fine meaty articles (Stuart P. 
Sherman, F. O. Matthiessen, Eliseo 
Vivas, C. C. Walcutt). 

No shabby thing is Trilling’s piece; 
in masterly prose, he scores a telling 
point for the cons in showing that 
Dreiser’s defenders cannot use such 
terms as colloquialism to cover up 
his verbal atrocities, that Dreiser is 
in fact “full of flowers of rhetoric 
and shines with paste gems”; and he 
unearths the purplest passage in the 
world to prove it. It becomes ob- 
vious, from his line of reasoning, 
that Dreiser was not the liberal lib- 
erals like to think he was. He suf- 
fered the same peculiar sickness his 
lower-class characters did—a yearn- 
ing for the “fancy.” While carrying 
forward the indigenous tradition of 
Whitman and Twain to become an 
opener of the way, Dreiser actually 
had an amazingly strong pull to- 
wards the worst elements in the op- 
posite camp—the English tradition! 

In the same grain, it is interesting 
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to find in Matthiessen’s selection that 
Dreiser believed great writers should 
not be “concerned with social ameli- 
oration as an end or a motive. Rather 
their purpose is to present life in 
the round, good, bad and indifferent 
alike, without thought of change and 
without hope of improvement.” 
Social indictment enters his novels 
as a by-product of his compassion 
for the human idea, for “the sensi- 
tive and seeking individual in his 
pitiful struggle with nature—with his 
enormous urges and his pathetic 
equipment.” If Dreiser’s realistic 
portrayal of the struggle upward 
through the strata of American so- 
ciety—the curse within the blessing 
of social mobility—carries with it 
political implications, they are due 
more to his realism than a burning 
liberal conscience. (His joining of 
the Communist party in his twilight 
years is seen by several contributors 
as a betraying effect of his age and 
the cumulative confusions of his 
life.) 

With these points in mind, Dreiser 
still cannot be counted out for his 
grass-roots quality, his vox populi 
elements. his democratic choice of 
subject. Critics looking down their 
noses at him have not called him 
“a peasant” for nothing. Consider: 
A man who educatively never fully 
succeeded in pulling himself up by 
his bootstraps, without a grain of 
metaphoric talent, a failure with lit- 
erary devices, impossibly inept with 
words, a child on philosophic ground 
—this man takes for his characters 
not interesting, forceful or colorful 
people, but the second-rate, the true- 
to-life, set in their true-to-life sur- 
roundings of oval-framed family 
photos hanging on faded wallpaper 
in a house on a side street in Kansas 
City and Lycurgus, N.Y. Never is 
his background exotic, never are his 
characters abnormally unusual or 
weird. In short, his legend is of 
plain people; he comes on against 
almost every obstacle and _ self-im- 
posed handicap by sheer force of his 
vision; his vision is his strength, 
and you either take him for this or 
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you miss him. His writing stands 
out granite-like for its honesty, and 
precisely in its choice of subject. 
No monument that could be erected 
to his memory could equal the po- 
sition his An American Tragedy oc- 
cupies in American letters; it is the 
great American novel. 

The recollections, sad to say, seem 
to show him as a rather dull person, 


a first-rate writer with a second-rate 
mind. Somehow, we would expect a 
writer of his stature to be an oracle 
of sorts, to utter words of wisdom 
or to sparkle with wit; anything— 
except to be ordinary. But ordinary 
it is. He was a Hoosier, yes; still he 
fought the good fight, and (despite 
himself) he fought it well; he was 
our champ. 





Freedom on the Campus 


The Development of Academic Freedom in the United States. 
By Richard Hofstadter and Walter P. Metzger. 


Columbia. 527 pp. $5.50. 


Academic Freedom in Our Time. Reviewed by Harry D. Gideonse 


By Robert M. Maclver. 
Columbia. 329 pp. $4.00. 


THESE two volumes are published 
under the auspices of the American 
Academic Freedom Project, which 
was financed by a handsome grant 
from the Louis M. Rabinowitz Foun- 
dation. Professor Robert M. Mac- 
Iver was the director of the research 
project as a whole, and these two 
volumes supply an interesting illus- 
tration of the principle of academic 
freedom in their contrast between 
Professor Maclver’s book, a rather 
hysterical and unfocused pamphlet 
about the “general disesteem of in- 
tellectual enterprise characteristic of 
our country,” and the scholarly and 
balanced study of the historical back- 
ground of academic freedom in the 
United States which was produced by 
his two colleagues. 

Professors Hofstadter and Metz- 
ger—both in the Department of His- 
tory at Columbia University—have 
filled a gap in the literature. They 
have given us “an analytical history, 
not a full-throated polemic for aca- 
demic freedom.” They have written 
about the factors in academic life 
itself—as well as in American cul- 
ture at large—which have created 
and sustained freedom, as well as 
about the forces that have ranged 
themselves against the freedom of 
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teaching and research. As if they 
were arguing with Mr. Maclver, they 
state in their preface that they have 
deliberately avoided making their 
historical study “a running account 
of ‘cases’ that would treat the story 
of academic freedom as though it 
were nothing but a story of aca- 
demic suppression.” Hofstadter deals 
with the “age of the college” — in- 
cluding an excellent and admirably 
concise chapter on European origins 
—while Metzger deals with the 
sprawling and historically unparal- 
lel phase of the development of the 
American university. 

This reviewer was going to say 
that no one could possibly read this 
historical volume without acquiring 
some balance and perspective in the 
discussion of current issues, until he 
read Maclver’s report on academic 
freedom “in our time.” For here— 
in the research director’s report—is 
a perfect illustration of the typical 
over-emphasis of individual inci- 
dents, selective use of data, and an 
almost total neglect of social and 
historical context. 

Maclver seems to have had great 
difficulty in focusing his study. He 
deals with local incidents in elemen- 
tary schools, radio and television 
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programs, American Legion editor- 
ials, Merwin K. Hart, Allen A. Zoll, 
issues concerning the State Depart- 
ment’s propaganda activity abroad, 
and erratic pronouncements by se- 
lected individuals such as Senator 
Jenner and William F. Buckley Jr. 
—without offering a scrap of evi- 
dence to prove their relationship or 
relevance to his own definition of 
academic freedom. 

It is possible to agree—as I cer- 
tainly do—that there is a great deal 
of nonsense put forth by all sorts of 
folks in the exercise of their freedom 
without seeing any practical connec- 
tion between such an anthology of 
cultural vigilantism and the observed 
behavior of American universities. 
If Maclver knows of any evidence 
that indicates that Allen A. Zoll or 
William F. Buckley Jr. had a dis- 
cernible influence upon actual de- 
cisions in the field of academic free- 
dom, he has not included it in his 
text. 

On the other hand, major in- 


cidents in the recent history of 
American academic life—such as 
Chancellor Robert Hutchins’s _ re- 


moval, in the fall of 1950, of W. T. 
Couch as the director of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press on less than 
a day’s notice, or the unanimous 
statement in 1953 of the Association 
of American Universities on “The 
Rights and Responsibilities of Uni- 
versities and Their Faculties”—are 
not even mentioned in Maclver’s 
book. 

Maclver’s theoretical discussion is 
unobjectionable and an effective re- 
minder of the inextricably inter- 
woven network of rights and _ re- 
sponsibilities that govern the exercise 
of freedom as a joint manifestation 
of self-expression and self-control. He 
calls for “the fuller development of 
an ethos” within the academic pro- 
fession, a “livelier sense within the 
profession of the need to protect its 
own values,” a “scrupulous respect 
for all relevant evidence,” and a gen- 
eral confidence that faculties should 
be trusted “to maintain proper stand- 
ards.” 
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But, when he gets around to 
specific cases in a section on “the 
perils of the purge,” he pays little 
attention to the peril to his “ethos” 
which is found in the actions of pro- 
fessors who lie and who perjure them- 
selves, nor does he indicate the pro- 
cedures that must unavoidably be 
adopted to uncover such professional 
abuse. 

In pages of reluctant argument, 
Professor Maclver admits the co- 
gency of Sidney Hook’s argument in 
his trenchant Heresy, Yes—-Conspir- 
acy, No without a single citation of 
the author or the book—but the lack 
of realism in the whole story is best 
illustrated with the citation of Mac- 
Iver’s unqualified statement that 
“there is no scintilla of evidence that 
the policies or programs of any of 
our institutions of higher learning 
have been influenced . . . by Com- 
munist educators.” It is characteristic 
of the quality of scholarship of this 
liberally financed survey that the 
Cornell University Press series deal- 
ing with state investigations is cited 
without even a reference to the devas- 
tating professional critique to which 
this “research” has been subjected by 
—for instance—Sidney- Hook. 

Maclver also devotes a long sec- 
tion to students’ rights. The quality 
of this material can be tested by a 
reference on two-thirds of a page to 
a faculty action at Brooklyn College 
in 1950 concerning a student paper. 
Almost every fact in this statement 
is untrue and based on the discredited 
reports of a so-called “academic free- 
dom committee” of the American 
Civil Liberties Union which included 
parties to the dispute on the cam- 
pus. 

Maclver, who is so solicitous in the 
abstract about student and faculty 
rights, and about their “autonomy,” 
does not reveal in his summary that 
the faculty action was unanimous 
and that it was taken on the motion 
of the president of the Brooklyn 
College student government. Any one 
who is interested in testing the qual- 
ity of the scholarship of the Maclver 
volume may wish to compare this 


section of his text with the full ci- | 
tation of all relevant documents con- 
cerning this same episode as an at- 
tack on academic freedom and the 
autonomy of faculty and _ student 
bodies by left-wing pressure groups, 
in Dean Thomas E. Coulton’s recent 
Harper volume entitled A City Col- 
lege in Action. But attacks on free- 
dom come only from the “Right” in 
Professor Maclver’s universe of dis- 
course. 

Nothing in the text of Maclver’s 
report suggests the nature and qual- 
ity of the national discussion among 
liberals of the position of the “stal- 
wart” American Civil Liberties Union 
and the curious contrast betweer the 
rules the ACLU applies to itself and 
those it seeks to apply to others. 
Similar issues in the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors are 
also ignored, although a footnote ref- 
erence in the Hofstadter and Metzger 
volume, which speaks of the diffi- 
culty of evaluating the organization’s 
work because of the “inaccessible” 
files and their “very disorganized 
state,” points in a direction which 
would seem to have deserved some 
further study in an ambitious re- 
search project. 

If academic freedom is to be more 
securely anchored in the institutional 
structure of American society, it will 
need more vigorous self-criticism 
than Maclver has supplied in this 
catalogue of other people’s sins. As of 
1955, the record in Cambridge or 
Chicago or Berkeley — or in New 
York City, for that matter—makes it 
clear that we have weathered a storm 
with the retention of every essential 
professional asset. But we need to 
remind ourselves—as John Dewey 
did in his speech in 1951 as the first 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors—that 
the struggles with outsiders about 
issues of academic freedom are 
merely “an incident of the activities 
of the association in developing pro- 
fessional standards, standards which 
will be quite as scrupulous regarding 
the obligations imposed by freedom 
as jealous for freedom itself.” 
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A Paperback Feast 


By John Unterecker 


Pe WEEK, while browsing 
through the paperback display 
in a downtown bookstore, I over- 
heard a grey-haired lady in her six- 
ties tell an even older lady: “You 
know, I only discovered them last 
month. They really are good books. 
My sister and I use them for bedtime 
reading.” 

In one hand she held a copy of 
A. C. Bradley’s Shakespearean Trag- 
edy (Meridian, $1.35) and in the 
other William James’s Pragmatism 
(Meridian, $1.25). I suppose I stared, 
for I had Bradley’s book in my brief- 
case and James’s was at home on my 
desk. She saw me and smiled; “they 
really are good, you know.” I told her 
I knew they were, and I smiled too. 

Since then, I have sometimes been 
surprised into remembering her—on 
subways, when I see the bulge of a 
book in a stranger’s pocket; in front 
of drugstore windows, when a famil- 
iar title catches my eye—and I realize 
that she has said the most important 
thing that can be said of the recent 
paperback deluge of philosophical 
and literary reprints. For many peo- 
ple they are real discoveries, opening 
up areas of knowledge made formid- 
able by “textbooks” and “courses,” 
areas of knowledge they would never, 
in the ordinary course of events, 
explore. 

Martin Buber’s Between Man and 
Man (Beacon, $1.25) was for me 
such a book. Its subject is precisely 
my experience with the lady in the 
bookstore: “The glances of two 


| strangers suddenly meet for a second 


in astonishing and unrelated mutual- 
ity” and in that second real commu- 
nication takes place. Words are not 


| needed. Each person has burst from 


the prison of himself. He has accepted 
the other. He has made human con- 
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tact in a world that increasingly goes 
the way either of individualism 
(existentialism) or impersonal col- 
lectivism. Buber, in rejecting both the 
man isolated in himself and the man 
lost in a vast social organization, 
gives meaning and value to life. 

Working from a similar philo- 
sophical position, Sidney Hook, in 
The Hero in History (Beacon, $1.25) , 
sets out to locate the real role of dom- 
inating men, the men who change the 
world. Such men do exist, he shows, 
though not in the numbers hero wor- 
shippers would like to have us be- 
lieve. But their existence as world 
figures has almost always been pos- 
sible because unstable societies and 
times gave them power or let them 
grasp it. Using as a test case the Rus- 
sian Revolution, Hook attempts to 
prove that Lenin was the real or- 
ganizational force without which Rus- 
sia could not have evolved into the 
modern state of tightly centralized 
power. Such “heroes,” however, 
Hook contends, have little to offer 
democracy. They must be distrusted, 
watched, restricted: “As democrats, 
whatever planning we do must be 
planning for a free society in which 
every citizen can participate in the 
determination of collective policy.” 

Simone Weil’s The Need for Roots 
(Beacon, $1.45), that strange, frag- 
mentary book she had put together 
for the Free French shortly before 
her death in 1943, is also not far 
from Buber’s vision of human rela- 
tionship: 

“Personal feelings play in all big 
world events a part that can never be 
discerned to its full extent. The fact 
that a state of friendship exists or 
doesn’t exist between two men, or 
two groups of men, can in certain 
cases prove decisive for the destiny 
of the human race.” 

Though her eye is on Heaven, her 
feet are on the ground, and it is only 


in men intimately working together 
that she sees hope for the modern 
state: 

“All other human activities. com- 
mand over men. technical planning, 
art, science, philosophy, and so on, 
are all inferior to physical labor in 
spiritual significance.” 

Though one might quarrel with 
her method of industrial decentraliza- 
tion (little family workshops turning 
out most of the manufactured goods) 
or her feeling that industrial worker 
and farmer should be kept apart from 
birth to death, one can only applaud 
her effort to show man a way through 
which he can find personal order and 
integrity in a chaotic world. 

Mark Twain’s failure to find that 
integrity is, of course, the theme of 
Van Wyck Brooks’s The Ordeal of 
Mark Twain (Meridian, $1.25). Be- 
cause Twain accepted the false values 
of the Gilded Age yet subconsciously 
recognized their emptiness, he be- 
came, Brooks argues, “a frustrated 
spirit, a victim of arrested develop- 
ment.” Though Brooks’s book is lim- 
ited by the information he had avail- 
able at the time he wrote it (1920), 
and though we now see Twain as an 
even more complex personality than 
he was to Brooks, the central plea 
of the book—that the artist express 
his whole being, that he keep faith 
with himself—is perhaps more need- 
ed in our frightened world than when 
the book was first planned. 

One of the best expressions of that 
kind of integrity that Brooks failed 
to find in Mark Twain can be found 
in Allen Tate’s new collection of es- 
says, The Man of Letters in the Mod- 
ern World (Meridian, $1.35). Though 
Tate’s range is wide (essays on such 
diverse writers as Longinus, Poe and 
Ezra Pound are included), his in- 
sights into the nature of poetry are 
keen and his prose has that kind of 
clarity one always wishes for in crit- 
ics but seldom finds. He also accom- 
plishes the almost-impossible: In the 
final essay of the collection, he sub- 
jects one of his own poems to the 
sort of analysis he has used on other 
men’s poetry. In the process he re- 








jects. and rightly. all that psychologi- 
cal criticism which focuses attention 
on the obscure private origin of 
poems rather than on the poems 
themselves. “What is the poem, after 
it is written? That is the question.” 
In answering that most difficult ques- 
tion. Tate, with great humility and a 
warmth and sincerity Martin Buber 
would admire, penetrates the poem to 


give us at least momentary visions 
of the order of art. 

That order is the least evident 
characteristic of Sir Herbert Read’s 
English Prose Style (Beacon, $1.25). 
The defects from which Read’s book 
suffered in its first edition, an arti- 
ficial distinction between poetry and 
prose which excluded poetic prose 
from serious consideration and the 


. . . ° 4 
arbitrary rejection of drama as litera- 


ture at all, still mar this reprint of 
the 1952 Second Edition. Conrad, 


Jane Austen and Walter Pater are | 


still Read’s whipping boys; and 


Swift, Caxton, C. M. Doughty and | 
Southey head the list of great stylists. | 
If one ignores Read’s critical appa- | 
ratus and regards this merely as an | 


anthology of prose. it is first-rate. 





A Happy 


A Wife Is Many Women. 
By Doris Fleischman Bernays. 
Crown. 209 pp. $3.00. 


Is THERE a doctor in the house? 
Not exactly, but there’s a “tribal 
medicine woman” who practices with- 
out a license. There is also a pedia- 
trician of sorts who rears her first 
child by discipline and stopwatch and 
her second, a year and a half later. 
by fatuous permissiveness. That same 
house — an unfunctional house, of 
course—also boasts an inefficient pur- 
chasing agent, a hit-or-miss caterer 
and, on occasion, a guess-work 
plumber and electrician. “In our 
Western one-wife system of polyg- 
amy,” Doris Bernays 
comments wryly, every housewife is 


Fleischman 


a corps of untrained specialists. 

Citing her own experience. Mrs. 
Bernays, wife of Edward L. Bernays 
and partner in his renowned public- 
relations firm, ponders woman’s ama- 
teur standing in the home. Why 
should finance be male and frying- 
pans female? The author thinks that 
housekeeping can turn professional. 
provided the professionalism is made 
coeducational. In the office, it is co- 
educational—at least hypothetically 
—yet even here, under our schizo- 
phrenic economic set-up. women are 
discriminated against. 

As successful publicist. housekeep- 
er. hostess, wife and mother. Mrs. 
Bernays speaks with authority on the 
sex-caste anachronism. Covering half 
a century of American social history. 
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Woman Gives Advice 


Reviewed by Ann F.. Wolfe 


Frequent contributor, “Saturday Review,” 
New York “Times Book Review” 


her discussion glows with love of 
humankind and strikes off sparks of 
It bristles with 
suggestions, some of 
which should jolt Messrs. Altman, 
Bergdorf, Macy et Cie. out of their 
obsolete status quo. All the same, 
provocative as it is, this book is not 
the Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the wage- 
earning wife. Its very aura of well- 
being negates the urgency of the 
argument for reform. The cause 
awaits some champion who has had 
a harder row to hoe. possibly an 
embattled member of the “never 
stylish, never out of style” sisterhood 


epigrammatic wit. 
constructive 


to whom the author respectfully re- 
fers. 

The fact of the matter is that A 
Wife Is Many Women comes off as 
the story of a brilliant mind and a 
singularly fortunate and happy wom- 
an. From her grandparents and par- 
ents, Mrs. Bernays inherited not only 
the good life but a Victorian tradi- 
tion of wholesome behavior and fad- 
proof character-building. With mar- 
riage she became a career Athena, 
entering into full-fledged partnership 
in a challenging new field of en- 
deavor. The marriage was idyllic and 
the business prosperous. Big house 
followed big house, each charming 
despite its particular built-in incon- 
staffed. 


Over the graciously appointed Bern- 


veniences, each efficiently 


ays table flowed the sparkling con- 
versation of two-score dinner guests. 

The hospitable Mrs. Bernays, it 
would seem, was born with a green 
thumb for luck. A dinner guest gave 
her a stock market tip that netted a 
$3,000 profit in a day. Even in the 





upbringing of her two daughters, a | 


duty for which this alumna of the 
“character underwear” 
felt somewhat _ ill-prepared. 


and_ long 


school 


there was an unusual background of | 
emotional security. If anyone could | 


ids, 


straighten her out on 


egos, | 


sibling neuroses and such, it was her 


husband’s uncle, Dr. Sigmund Freud. 


With or without pediatric guidance. | 
in any case, the daughters proved | 


to be delightful girls who brought 
congenial sons-in-law into the magic 
family circle. 

This sounds like a twentieth-cen- 


tury fairy tale and, in a way, it is. | 


What gives it prime significance, how- | 


ever, is the author’s sense of spirit: | 
ual values. Thus irradiated, the Bern- | 
ays story comes close to being an} 


ideal embodiment of the American | 
way. True, the hero of the tale, hus-} 
band-partner Mr. Bernays, may not? 


prove popular with less Bayardesque 


consorts. Even so, just plenty off 


readers are going to ring that East 


63rd Street doorbell, hoping for a} 
glimpse inside a wonderfully happy} 


home. 
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SHIPLEY 


The Matchmaker. By Thornton Wilder. 
Directed by Tyrone Guthrie. Presented by 
the Theater Guild and David Merrick. At 
the Royale Theater. 

Janus. By Carolyn Green. Directed by 
Reginald Denham. Presented by Alfred 
de Liagre Jr. At the Plymouth Theater. 

Six Characters in Search of an Author. 
By Luigi Pirandello. Directed by Tyrone 
Guthrie. Presented by F. Edward Hamble- 
ton and Norris Houghton. At the Phoenix 
Theater. 


ar degrees of intellectuality are 
exhibited in three recent openings 
on Broadway: profundity, pretense 
and slapstick. And once again we see 
demonstrated the adage of art: Vir- 
tue lies in the extremes. 

Frank farce, aiming never at the 
cranium but always below the belt, 
produces a hit in The Matchmaker. 
The fun is poured out with a steam- 
shovel in this story which Thornton 
Wilder has revised from his 1938 
Merchant of Yonkers, which was 
based on a German adaptation cf an 
early 19th-century English play. It 
reminds me of a combination of The 
Mulligan Guards with Horse Eats Hat 


As the widow Mrs. Levi (née Gal- 
lagher), Ruth Gordon horses around 
like a tipsy carnival queen; but. in 
the chase from Yonkers through a 
Battery restaurant (in the 
1880s) to a fine lady’s parlor, she 


mid- 


gets her merchant man. The suspi- 
cious but overwhelmed merchant is 
well played by Loring Smith; Eileen 
Herlie lends charm as the merry mil- 
liner tangled with Arthur Hill as the 
merchant’s clerk on his first spree. 
In the escapades and tumult of the 
restaurant, Philip Leeds lets his ac- 
cordion speak for him. This romp 
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On STAGE 





By Joseph T. Shipley 


Three Levels 


Of Theater 


from Yonkers, superbly done in sets 
absurdly fit, displays a group of 
happy hooligans on holiday. 

Pretending to deal with intellec- 
tuals, another new comedy summons 
the two-faced god Janus for its pic- 
ture of a woman who needs two 
husbands. One, a millionaire, suffices 
for three seasons; comes summer- 
time, and off she steals to a furnished 
room in New York, where she col- 
laborates with a professor in writing 
best-sellers and committing adultery. 
To avert suspicion, he comes from his 
room upstairs via the dumbwaiter. 
In their seventh summer, her husband 
comes unsuspectingly into this nest 
of love and literature; his revulsion 
and his love battle until he joins 
forces with the professor to perpetuate 
the status quo. But suddenly the bell 
rings. “My wife!” cries the profes- 
sor, and the final curtain falls. No one 
is supposed to wonder how the wife 
comes to ring the bell of the wrong 
apartment. 

Margaret Sullavan turns on her 
sweetest charm as the calmly adulter- 
ous wife; the two men are neatly con- 
trasted in the acting of Robert Pres- 
ton and Claude Dauphin. But what 
should be frankly unreal farce mas- 
querades as character comedy, and 


—while there is some fun in the 
frolic—its pretense is an offense to 
those who mind the mind. 

The work of Pirandello is on other 
planes. Here, in valid theater, we 
have a poignant story larded between 
thrusts of philosophical 
While the “characters” an author has 
left unfinished are acting out their 
lives, they argue with the “actors” 
about illusion and reality. Which, to 
most persons, has the fuller existence: 


musing. 


Hamlet, or you as you were five years 
ago? Life is fluid, it constantly es- 
capes us; art is forever here. This 
thought is pressed through a sordid 
story, with humor, irony and emo- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, the Phoenix direc- 
tor (perhaps thinking he was still 
working with The Matchmaker) has 
made _his buffoons. This 
wipes out the point of the play. It 
may be funny to see the leading man, 
crawling to recover his make-up kit, 
spout philosophy with his head be- 
tween the legs of the Father; but it 
hardly does justice to Pirandello’s 
idea. Tyrone Guthrie knows Shakes- 
peare; he seems to be aiming at “the 
groundlings, who for the most part 
are capable of nothing but inexplica- 
ble dumbshows and noise.” 

By contrast with the overacting 
“actors,” the “characters’—except 
for the stepdaughter and the father— 
seem stilted sticks. The audience re- 
sponse reminds me of Oliver Gold- 
smith’s remark that the intermission 
clown balancing a straw on his nose 
gets more applause than the play’s 
hero. Guthrie puts his clowns into 
the play. The six characters found 
their author, but this production de- 
nies them their chance. 


“actors” 
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—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 
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Not since the “Wizard of Oz” 
has M-G-M created a motion 
picture with such wonderful 
appeal to young and old! 


M-G-M presents in Color and CinemaScope 


‘mT’S A DOG'S LIFE” 
aaa / (Soe nndlie eae 
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DEAR EDITOR 


LABOR 


Stanley Levey’s “The Labor Merger” and 
William E. Bohn’s “The Union of Fifteen Mil- 
lion” [NL, December 19] will undoubtedly | 
play an important role in clarifying the signifi- 
cance of the AFL-CIO merger for Americans. 
I hope that the labor movement will recognize 
the value of having these two articles reprinted | 
by the millions and widely distributed, not only 
within the confines of our country, but through- 
out the world. 

For over two decades, a united American 
labor movement has been the aim of the Negro 
Labor Committee. In our organization, AFL 
and CIO workers—men and women, Jews and 
Gentiles, Negroes and whites—met monthly to 
promote their common interests and prepare 
themselves to face their common foe in the 
fight to defend and promote true democracy 
as the vehicle that will some day give us a Jand 
without a master and without a slave. 

New York City 
Frank R. Crosswaitu, Chairman 


CYPRUS | 


I would like to congratulate veteran New | 
York Times correspondent A. C. Sedgwick for 
his piece, “Why the British Should Yield 
Cyprus” [NL, December 19]. Not only has he 
given a straightforward presentation of the 
facts about the Cypriot people’s struggle for 
union with their brethren in Greece, but he 
has rightly pointed out the deplorable atmos- 
phere of neutralism which has been engendered 
in Greece by Britain’s methods on Cyprus and | 
the Turkish attitude. Quite recently, Sophocles | 
Venizelos and George Papandreou, two Greek | 
politicians not heretofore noted for neutralist 
sympathies, formed a political party in Greece 
that makes neutralism and closer relations with 
the Soviet bloc a cornerstone in its platform. 

The situation in Cyprus has also provided 
an excuse for those Turkish elements which 
have not outgrown the Ottoman mentality that | 
lashed out at subject peoples with fire and |} 
sword. Greece was shocked earlier this fall | 
by a pogrom in Istanbul against the Greek | 
minority there. Hundreds of shops and churches 
were smashed because their owners were of | 
the same ethnic strain and religion as Greece, | 
which is supporting the Cypriot demand for | 
union. The shame rests not only with Britain, | 
which in time-honored colonial fashion is re- 
fusing to disgorge another part of her empire, | 
but with the United States for backing Britain | 
in denying a UN hearing of the Greek case. | 
Dulles was not very helpful, either, when he 
issued a particularly inept statement following 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


the Istanbul pogrom, in which, in effect, he 
told the Greeks to act as if it had never hap- 
pened and never once suggested American 
disapproval of Turkish irresponsibility. 

Let us hope that men like Mr. Sedgwick 
will awaken the thinking public in this country 
to the way we are losing friends of proven 
worth in the Near East at a time when we 
are trying to rally the free world to our support. 
Williamsburg, Va. Pyrruus J. RucHEs 


HUTCHINS 


In your “Dear Editor” column of December 
19, Robert M. Hutchins writes that he regards 
the Bibliography on the Communist Problem 
put out by his Fund for the Republic as “a 
pioneering work of great value.” This is the 
same Hutchins who testified under oath before 
a legislative committee that he was “not in- 
formed on Communism.” 

No wonder that on page 11 of the same issue 
William K. Wyant Jr. reports from St. Louis 
under the headline, “Anti-Intellectualism Hit 
at St. Louis U. Ceremony.” The more Hutchins 
gets the headlines, the more we will be in need 
of sermons against anti-intellectualism. 

New York City ALFRED. KOHLBERG 


TAXATION 


Grover B. Foster’s letter on taxation [NL, 
November 28] hits the nail on the head. Those 
states and localities where land that is selling 
for $3,000 an acre is valued on the tax rolls 
at $40 indeed have no reason to plead poverty 
—especially while they tax the farmer’s live- 
stock, dwelling and equipment so heavily as 
to drive him into monoculture and soil-mining 
to get the money to pay the tax. 

All our taxes hit the poor man hardest, in- 


cluding the income tax. The latter also robs us 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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Shelley Winters e Julie Harris 
‘| AM A CAMERA’ 
plus ‘HELL'S HORIZON’ 

John Ireland e Maria English 
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SAMUEL GOLDWYN, Jr. 


presents 
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with it! 





co-starring 


w STERLING * 


with KAREN SHARPE + HENRY HULL + EMILE MEYER » JOHN LUPTON 
BARBARA LAWRENCE « TED DE CORSIA + JAMES WESTERFIELD 
LEO GORDON « scsorhin’y, N. B. STONE, JR. ana RICHARD WILSON 


evowees ty SAMUEL GOLDWYN, JR. 


Directed by RICHARD WILSON « Reteased thre UNITED ARTISTS 
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This Laxative is 


Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 

Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. Itis equally good for grown-ups and children! 

Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. 

Buy the New 75c Size 
Save as much as 45c 
Also available in 35¢ and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 
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of our local sovereignty. In 1890, state and 
local governments received 80 cents of every 








































taxpayer’s dollar, the Federal government only 
20 cents. In 1945, the local units got 19 cents 
and Washington 81 cents. We are fast losing 
our democratic control at the local level and 
have to go hat-in-hand to a highly centralized 
regime for handouts! 

The feathers are now flying over “Federal 
aid to education vs. local bond issues.” Both 
sides are wholly wrong and fail to even touch 
the issue. Every state and almost every county 
has sufficient natural resources and ground-site 
values from which to finance all its needs and 
maintain an up-to-date school system with 
well-paid teachers. All this they could do with- 
out Federal aid and without a dollar of tax- 
ation on any dwelling, on any business, on any 
improvement, or on sales! 

Cities like Sydney, Canberra, Wellington and 
Johannesburg finance their needs wholly out 
of ground-rents. They are not “in the red.” 
Neither do they work up a fever over the 
false issue of “bonds vs. Federal aid”! 

Any city, or county, in the United States 
could do likewise. Some provinces in Australia 
and South Africa do not tax farmers at all, 
neither on land nor on improvements, but raise 
all revenues from royalties on oil and mineral 
resources. Our country could easily do the 
same. 


National City, Calif. Howarp L. Buck 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested when 
planning theater parties to do so 
through Bernard Feinman, Man- 
ager of The New Leader Theatri- 
cal Department, 7 East 15th St., 
N.Y.C. Phone, ALgonquin 5-8844 
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“EXCELLENT STUFF.” 
“HILARIOUS HIT,” —Atkinson. Times 


“TOP GRADE.” 
MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 


PLAIN ann FANCY 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


PRICES: Mon. thru Sat Evgs., Orch. $6.90; Mezs. 
$5.75; Bale. $4.60, $3.60, $3.00 and $2.50; MAT- 
INEES WED. & SAT. Orch. $4.15; Mezs. $3.45; 
Bale. $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 inel. tax. 


MARK HELLINGER THEATRE 
Slst St. West of B’way 
Evgs. 8:30 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
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Screenplay by Bill Walsh 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL “+ 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center * 


“KISMET” 


in CinemaScope and Color staring 
HOWARD ANN DOLORES vic 
KEEL - BLYTH - GRAY - DAMONE 
Directed by VINCENTE MINNELLI - Produced by ARTHUR FREED - An M-G-M Picture 
THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT CHRISTMAS STAGE SHOW 
“The Rativitpy” —tor-tomed pageant, produced by Leonidoff. 
“JOY BELLS"—holiday spectacle, produced by Russell Markert, 


with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Coral Ensemble, and Symphony 
Orchestra, directed by Raymond Paige. 
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The success of 


“GUYS AND DOLLS” 


is the greatest 
in Broadway’s 
entire history! 


CAPITOL Broadway & Set St. © Continuous Pests. 


Doors Open Friday and Saturday 9 A.M. © Midsight Shows Nightly 
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F OUR more Americans will need blood... urgently! 
) Every 60 seconds of every year FOUR __ blood for medical and surgical treatment. 
Americans ial injured seriously . . 8° In addition, we must continue to build a 
seriously that their lives depend on im- . . 
di ee national reserve of blood as insurance 
en nner against future disasters and emergencies. 
Startling? Yes, but serious injuries are You can help supply the blood that 
: only one of the reasons why blood is America needs constantly . . . 
needed constantly. Every day thousands iil i lial iia 
of men, women and children MUST have 
E 
the blood you give helps someone live! 
we Cee Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 








PRICE INCREASE 


SORRY, but after five years mounting publication costs 
have forced us, like the other magazines, to raise our rates 


EFFECTIVE FEBRUARY 1, 1956 =the New Leader will cost 


Single Copy—20 cents 
One Year—$6 

Two Years—$10 
Three Years—$14 


SPECIAL OFFER 


SUBSCRIBERS: Extend your subscriptions now (no matter when 
WM «=Cthey expire) at the old rates —$5 for one year, $8.50 for 
two years, $11 for three years — by acting before February 1 


THE NEW LEADER 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed find check for 
Ol $5 [] $8.50 Cl $i 





Please extend my subscription for 
[] One year [] Two Years (] Three Years 








